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AS AVON FLOWS. 


By HENRY SCOTT VINCE. 


CHAPTER X. 
HOW MR. SHELMAN SPENT A SPARE AFTERNOON. 


“ CANVASSING,” said Walter Rivers softly to himself, as he stood 
looking out of the window of his uncle’s committee-room at the 
*‘ Great George” on the day following ; “ canvassing doesn’t agree 
with Master Alfred, I can see.” 

He was alone in the room, for Sir Headingly’s committee had 
finished both their business and their luncheon, and Sir Headingly 
had gone home, so no one heard the soliloquy. 

“No, Master Alfred,” he proceeded, looking after Shelman, who 
was passing up the street, “it certainly doesn’t do you good, anid 
I’m very far from certain that it does your worthy uncle any good, 
the way you go about it; and I’m sure it doesn’t do us very muci: 

arm, SO canvass away, my dear fellow, we hold the winning cards, 
however you play the game.” 

And Walter Rivers left the subject and the window together, 
and soothed himself after the work of the morning with a cigar. 

Meanwhile his unconscious rival made his way up the town, 
and, after calling at the committee-room at the “ Woolpack,” anc 
having a brief interview with his uncle, he proceeded towards the 
churchyard path leading to the Priory House. He had not 
reached the gate, however, when he espied the Mayor, who was 
coming towards him—to him of course he must speak. The first 
words of Mr. Sennett did not improve his ill humour; they were 
words of condolence on his appearance. The Mayor thought he 
looked ill, supposed that it was the effect of the election work, and 
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threw in a good-natured caution not to overdo matters. To all 
this Shelman listened, chating the while. There was nothing 
specially irritating in the remarks, and he was inwardly ashamed 
of himself for allowing them to fret him; so he concealed his 
feelings, confessed to feeling tired, and smilingly promised to 
take care of himself. To his great relief the conversation took a 
turn, and the everlasting election topic was shelved for a time. 

“T saw Millard last night,” said Mr. Sennett, “and he was 
telling me that you had made him an offer for the Downholmes 
land.” 

“Yes, I did. I want to buy some land to build on, and enough 
to make a kind of park on a small scale with two or three 
meadows and home paddocks. There is just about the right 
quantity in Mr. Millard’s piece, and it is well wooded near the 
road, and runs down to the river, two very important things.” 

Oh, yes, if you were thinking of building you could not have 
a better site.” 

“ Millard is willing to sell, I believe.” 

“Oh, quite, quite. He originally intended to lay out a small 
estate there, giving each house about two acres of |: ind for garden 
and small paddock, but the fit has passed off, and you can have 
the land if you like.” 

“I wish I could have bought the ‘Coombes’ and Millard’s land 
as well. I would have built a wing on each side of the present 
house, thrown a light iron bridge across the river, let my garden 
and lawn run down to the bank this side, and had a stream right 
through my property.” 

“Why didn’t you buy it?” said Mr. Sennett, for once yielding 
to a little curiosity, for he was really anxious to know. 

“TI didn’t know it was in the market, I assure you. I had made 
Mrs. Stanhope an offer for it at the time Major Currie left, and 
she had declined to part with it then, or even to let it. Its sale 
took me quite by surprise, and I don’t think Mr. Bompas knew 
anything of it until he got instructions from Mrs. Stanhope’s 
London lawyers. I wish to goodness she had put the matter in 
your hands.” 

“Messrs. Goldings and West were Mr. Stanhope’s solicitors for 

many years, and it would not be reasonable to expect Mrs. 
Stanhope to change them. They stand extremely well in the 
profession —at the top of the tree, in fact. I can’t expect to get 
all the clients in Marlshire, Mr. Shelman.” 

The Mayor spoke rather stiffly. This young man was evidently 
very peevish over something, and besides, was good enough to 
assume that any matters left in his (the Mayor’s) hands for 
management would have been subject to Ais peculiar wishes and 
his particular fancies. Shelman was decidedly unlucky ; somehow 
he did not make friends of people whom he really needed. 

“Well,” he went on, “the property can’t be bought now. I 
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offered the present proprietor a good round sum for his bargain, 
and was refused, and as there is no other house in Avonham that 
I should care about for a country seat, I must build one for 
myself, and if Millard does not want too much for Downholmes I 
shall be very glad to buy. You have the management of this, at 
any rate ?” 

“Yes, and full power to treat; so if you will give me a call to- 
morrow we can talk the matter over. At present I am going toa 
meeting of the Market Committee. Say ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Very well. Good day, Mr. Mayor.” 

** Good day.” 

“Come, that’s something done, at any rate,” mused Shelman, 
as he turned into the churchyard path. ‘“ And now for the other 
matter.” 

His ring at the bell of the Priory House gate brought a servant 
who ushered him into the room in which, though he little dreamed 
it, his rival had successfully pleaded his suit but a few evenings 
before. Here he sat for a few minutes toying with a paper-knife 
until the door opened and Mrs. Stanhope entered. 

She was dressed with even more than her usual richness, and 
had jewels shining and flashing back the sunshine from neck and 
hand and wrist. Something more than her usual stately grace 
there was about her that made her more queenly than ever. She 
greeted him with the brightest of smiles and the gentlest of 
gentle hand-presses that sent the blood coursing through his 
veins, and signalling his rapture from his cheek. 

‘‘ At last, then, you have paid me avisit. I began to think I 
should never see you again.” 

Shelman muttered something about “ pressure of public affairs ” 
as he took his seat opposite to her, and watched her jewelled 
fingers playing with the fan she carried. 

« Another of the disadvantages of not being the possessor of a 
vote. Had I been an elector I should have had a call from your 
uncle and you together long ago. But I suppose you really have 
been very busy, and only able to call on people who could grant 
you favours.” 

*‘T hope,” said Shelman, rather nervously, for the ring of satire 
was not to his liking, “that you don’t give me credit for being 
selfish or mercenary where you are concerned, although I’m afraid, 
perhaps, you will think so when I tell you that I am come now to 
ask a favour of you.” 

“Come, then, you must admit there was something in my 
remark, after all ?” 

‘Your remarks are always to the point, but you really must 
consider how very much I have had todo. I should not be in 
Avonham at all, and have had to give up a capital trip to Switzer- 
land and Italy with some London friends solely on account of 
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this election. I assure you uncle has worked me like a nigger 
over it.” 

“And I hear that your opponents are likely to beat you, after 
all.” 

“Indeed! it’s by no means certain. May I ask who your 
informant was ?” 

“Mr. Rivers, of course. I have scarcely been outside the gates 
since the affair began. He seems to be very confident of Sir 
Headingly Cann’s success.” 

“Well, you know the wish is father to the thought in his case ; 
no doubt he thinks a great deal both of his chance and of himself, 
but I can tell him——” 

* Pray, don’t tell me. As I haven’t any vote, for which I am 
sincerely grateful, do let this house be the one spot in Avonham 
where the different parties can meet on neutral ground. Let us 
change the subject ; it was my fault for starting it. What is this 
favour you are going to ask me ?” 

Shelman bit his lip and shifted uneasily in his chair: then, after 
a few seconds’ pause, he said : 

“Do you know the land on the other side of the Avon, opposite 
the back of the ‘ Coombes ?’” 

* Yes; it is not mine, you know.” 

“No, it belongs to Millard of Beytesbury, who is willing to sell 
it tome; but on this side of the river, next to the ‘ Coombes,’ 
there is a meadow skirting the river which is yours.” 

“Yes, that is mine; it is called ‘ Poundpiece’ in the old titles. 
It was part of the Abbey lands, as all the land on that side 
was. I have, or rather Mr. Bompas has, some very curious old 
title deeds relating to it. My husband was interested in those 
matters, and has often shown them to visitors here.” 

“1 hope that you are not specially attached to that meadow.” 

“Oh, dear, no; not specially. It is let to Mr. Killett, the 
butcher, for grazing.” 

“Ts he a yearly tenant ?” 

“1 believe so; why do you ask ?” 

“ Well, I want to build myself a house on Millard’s land; it 
would be, perhaps, twelve months in being built, but I should very 
much like to buy ‘Poundpiece.’ I could throw a light bridge over 
the river, and it would give me an entrance into South Street, 
instead of driving all round the Bath Road or trusting to the 
wooden bridge, w hich is under water in winter very often. The 
favour I was going to ask was that you should sell me this piece 
and farther my views that way.” 

She did not answer at once, but sat looking at him smilingly, as 
if only to express the necessary interest in what he was saying 
and toying still with the fan. In a minute or so she said: 

“ Mr. Bompas, you know, manages all the affairs of my land and 
houses.” 
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“ T know,” said he; “ but I did not like to go to Mr. Bompas 
first, as the land was not announced for sale; of course, if it had 
been it would have been a different matter. I came to ask whether 
you would consent, as a personal favour to me, to part with it. It 
is so far away from your house that it could never be of any use to 
you as a garden or home paddock, and, as you let it to Killett, I 
thought you would not mind selling it to me.” 

“ Do you know I have declined to sell it to Killett ?” 

““ No, I didn’t know that.” 

“Oh, yes, some years ago; and since then I have had an offer 
for it. Well, will you see Mr. Bompas about it. I won’t give you 
any answer to-day. I must consult someone else, too; but never 
mind that at present. You are not in want of an immediate 
answer, are you ?” 

“Well, I am to see Mr. Sennett to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock slowat Millard’s land, and I should have been glad to know, 
because, of course, I should, perhaps, be influenced if I could have 
it.” 

‘¢ You shall have an answer by ten: it shall be sent to the bank. 
By-the-bye, I suppose your uncle is too busy to be able to call on 
ine, isn’t he? I want to consult him about some securities and 
other matters. Perhaps I had better come down to the bank as 
an ordinary customer would.” 

“Why not tell me what the business is? My uncle will cer- 
tainly refer the matter to me, and, you know, I am just as much 
head of the bank now as he is, indeed more, for he is gradually 
giving up the active share in the concern. I shall ke only too 
glad to serve you.” 

There was an insidious tenderness in the last words which she 
did not miss. 

“Ts it judicious, think you,” she replied, casting down her eyes, 
“to trust one’s secrets to a young man? My worldly wisdom is 
not great, but it makes me doubtful on that point.” 

“Ah,” said he suddenly, and with fervour, “ give me the right 
of being trusted by you in all things, of serving you always, and 
of always being with you. That is what I want; let me ask you 
for that.” 

They had both risen, he with flashing eyes and burning cheeks, 
and trembling with excitement; she was calm and stately, and 
the hand which he took for a moment was cool and steady. She 
drew it gently away, and said, looking steadily at him, but with a 
smile which he did not care to see: 

“This is a new way of purchasing land and asking simple 
favours, Mr. Shelman.” 

“It is an old way of telling a woman you love her; and you 
know that is true.” 

“IT thought so once,” she said, in tones so calm and cold that 
his heart died within him, and he shivered as with the cold. ‘There 
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was a time when, if you had spoken as you have now, you might 
have been answered differently. It is too late now, Mr. Shelman. 
I am sensible of the honour you have done me, but my answer 
must be ‘ No.’” 

“ How have I offended——” 

“You have not offended. I have no right to feel offended. 
‘There was never anything between us, how could you offend ?” 

“There is someone else in the way, I suppose,” he said, coarsely, 
for his temper was no longer under control, and his face was livid 
with passion. 

‘Mr. Shelman,” she said, quietly, “ you were imprudent just 
now in leaping before you looked ; pray, do not add impertinence 
to your imprudence. Remember that I am a woman, and, in spite 
of your assertion, alone. You will, I am sure, see the necessity of 
terminating this painful scene, if only for your own interest.” 

** My own interest ! ” 

“Yes,” she said, her dark eyes kindling with a dangerous fire, 
“do not make an enemy of me; go away and forget this affair, as 
I shall, unless you give me cause to remember it. You can find 
consolation no doubt; you have sought it before when you had 
little need of it. You tired of me once and now you have come 
back again. I am not a child’s toy, and if I were I am no toy for 
you. Remember that I, too, have formed other ties since then, 
as you have been graciously pleased to assert. I make no denial 
of it; you shot in the dark but you have hit the mark. Let that 
be sufficient for you, and do not provoke me against you. ‘There is 
no reason why we should not part friends. I have told you that 
I am sensible of the honour you have done me and——" 

“And you have told me something more,” he answered, not 
violently, but with no less rage, “ you have also made me sensible 
of an honour, which, six months ago, you would have conferred 
upon me by your own showing. Six months ago I might have 
had that dainty hand, which you have refused me to-day.” 

Not a shadow on her face, nor a trace of anger in her tone was 
apparent as she replied : 

“<1 did say so, and it is true; I am thankful that you did not 
throw me the handkerchief then, and I am much too wise to pick 
it up now. You do not seem at all a desirable person with whom 
a woman would have to live for ever. You are playing into my 
hands by showing your temper now, and you are very foolish. 
Since you will have war let it be war; and let me tell you how I 
am enjoying my revenge.” 

“Your revenge!” he said, hoarsely. 

“Yes, my revenge; do you think that I do not know what 
happened last spring, last spring when you might, perhaps, have 
had what you have been asking for to-day? Was it on account 
of your great desire to serve me always as you put it to-day—and 
really you put it very prettily for such a sudden outbreak—was it 
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on that account that you hovered round Adelaide Bompas, the 
daughter of my house-agent” (she sneered as she named her) “ until 
your names were coupled together by the idle gossips of this tatt- 
ling place, and my very housemaids and grooms were indignant 
forme? Ah, Mr. Shelman, you over-reached yourself there, for 
I fancy you did not find all that you wanted in the family of my 
worthy agent, Mr. Bompas ; no, you only sueceeded—perhaps that 
is what you wanted—in alienating me from you, though I have 
concealed it till now. Iam not a perfect woman, I am not above 
resentment, my hour of resentment has come, as I knew it would, 
and I am satisfied. Do you be satisfied too, and do not provoke 
me. Sit down with your disappointment and don’t rise up against 
the cause of it. And if you slight another woman and then try 
to whistle her back, let it be one with a shorter memory than 
mine, and with a smaller knowledge of the world and of men.” 

Choked by his wild rage, and with his brain in a whirl with 
passion and disappointment, he did not for a moment trust him- 
self to speak, he laid his hand upon the handle of the door, and 
turned to where she stood like a queen dismissing some worthless 
follower. She had never, he thought, looked so well. Her anger 
had made her cheek flush, and her eyes were ablaze with light— 
they twinkled and flashed like the diamond which shone on her 
heaving breast. What a fool he had been! What a woman he 
had lost, so fair in her moments of loving, so fair in her moments 
of rage! He recovered himself with an effort and said, 

“Mrs. Stanhope, I have been wrong. Allow me to take my 
leave.” 

“Tam waiting for your departure, sir.” 

“ When we are both a little calmer and think over this short, 
but highly dramatic scene we shall both laungh——” 

“ At each other, very probably.” 

“ That even may happen, but it is not exactly what I was going 
to say; we shall both laugh at the way in which we have played 
at battledore and shuttlecock together, with the pretty phrases of 
love and constancy which we have been using to-day.” 

“You are becoming sensible; we shall part with some outward 
show of respect after all.” 

“Oh, believe me,I admire and respect you very much; your 
character is one which commands respect.” 

‘*“And yours too, Mr. Shelman. You are sure tomake your way 
in the world—somehow.” 

“TI will try,” he said, stifling his rage, for he was getting much 
the worst of this repartee, and he was thankful to see her hand on 
the bell. ‘I have your good wishes of course ?” 

“ Decidedly, now that you are sensible again.” 

** And I will ask my uncle to come up to-morrow afternoon, if 


you will be at home,” he added, for the servant was in the 
room. 
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“Tf you please, tell him I will not detain him long. Good 
morning, Mr. Shelman.” 

“(;ood morning, Mrs. Stanhope.” 

She heard the door close behind him, walked to the mirror and 
looked steadily in it for a few minutes, then turned away, mur- 
muring to herself, 

‘‘ He must have been a fool not to have read my face better— 
well at any rate there is an end of him.” 

And summoning her maid she left the room. 

He walked unsteadily to the gate, and was thankful that no 
one saw him. When he stood in Priory Street the ground appeared 
to heave, and his eyes seem full of blood ; he paused a moment to 
steady himself, and looked up and down the street uncertain which 
way to take. 

‘1 must get away somewhere quietly and think thisover. I’m 
not fit to be trusted among men. I should have murdered her in 
ten minutes more.” 

He walked quickly down the Priory Street, turned down a lane 
which ran past the back of its stables, and reached the bank of 
the little Marden, which was crossed by a little foot-bridge ; here 
he sat on the rail at the side, and drawing his case from his 
pocket, lit a cigar, and gave himself resolutely up to getting the 
better of his rage. 

There are some tempers which terrify even those possessed of 
them ; such an one was Shelman’s. He had startled himself by 
the violence of the passion which had torn his breast, nor was 
that passion easy to quiet. He had played his cards so badly, 
had blundered so egregiously, and had laid himself so open to 
defeat that his reflections were of the bitterest kind; he railed 
against himself, against his lost love, and against his rival 
unknown. He gave no thought to Rivers; the idea that he was 
the man who had supplanted him never occurred to him, and he 
puzzled his brains in vain to couple a name with the widow’s. 
And, again, the manner of his defeat had been so galling; what 
an ass he had been not to take his rejection quietly instead of 
letting his temper get the better of him, and run away with his 
reason as it had. It was an hour before he felt fit to move from 
the bridge and enter the town. His cigar had gone out, and 
had been crushed between his fingers and plucked at and broken, 
and finally thrown into the little stream to sicken some nibbling 
gudgeon. He took another from his case, lit it, and rising from 
his seat strolled backwards and forwards across the bri dge, and 
then went slowly back towards the town. His face showed 
clearly enough the effects which the terrible mental struggle had 
had on him ; it was white, and haggard, and drawn, like the face 
of a death-stricken man. He passed the gates of the Priory, 
mounted the steps of the churchyard path and crossed it, going 
towards the Bank. As good luck would have it, there was no 
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one in the street who noticed him, and he entered the Bank and 
walked through into the room behind. Here he touched the 
hand-bell on the table, and the chief clerk entered. 

‘Dear me, Mr. Alfred,” said the old gentleman, starting, as he 
looked at the ashy face of his young superior, “ how ill you look, 
sir; what 7s the matter ?” 

He forced himself to speak calmly. ‘I am overworked, | 
think, Norton, and I have been walking in the sun, and feel 
rather faint. Is there anything special to see after?” 

“ Nothing at all, sir, of any importance. We are just going to 
close, and the balance is correct. If you would allow me to 
advise you, sir, I should go home and lie down. You look as if 
you were going to drop, sir.” 

‘“‘T shall be better presently, thank you, Norton; if you have 
nothing for me I will take your advice, I think.” 

The clerk withdrew, and Shelman rose and turned to a looking- 
glass in the room. 

“‘ By Jove,” he said to himself, “this has told on me.” The 
sight of his bloodless face seemed to do more to quiet him than 
his previous seclusion. He opened a cupboard in the room, and 
taking a decanter of brandy from it, mixed himself a glassful, 
half spirit, half water, and drank it hastily. He sat down again 
for a few minutes, still smoking, until the Bank doors were 
closed, and then went into the street again, crossed the market- 
place, and walked down South Street until he came to the office 
of Mr. Bompas. Here he entered. Mr. Adolphus Carter was just 


putting on his hat and taking an affectionate glance at himself 


in a hand-glass which he kept in his desk. He looked up as 
Shelman entered. 

“Good afternoon, Carter. Is Mr. Bompas in?” 

“ Good gracious, Mr. Shelman, how white you look!” 

*‘ T’ve been walking in the sun with this confounded heavy hat 
on, and it has turned me sick. Is Bompas in?” 

“In? no. Didn’t you see him yesterday? MHe’s gone to 
London ! ” 

“What a nuisance! When did he go?” 

** This morning at ten o’clock. They’ve all gone. Mrs. Bompas 
and the girls have gone for a month, and the governor took them 
up. Why ever didn’t you see him yesterday ?” 

“Why, what difference does it make? It will do when he 
comes back.” 

“ But didn’t I tell you yesterday that that fellow was after the 
land, and had asked Bompas to see about it for him?” 

" Yes ; well—” 

“Well, he’s bought it, that’s all.” 

* Bought it ?” 

“ Yes, sir, bought it. I never was more savage in my life 
when I heard it. I would have asked my father to buy it him- 










































































442 AS AVON FLOWS. 
self rather than he should have had it, but I made sure that if 
Mrs. Stanhope sold it at all she would sell it to you.” 

Shelman stood astounded. ‘ Bought it,” he muttered two or 
three times; “ bought it ?” 

‘“‘The purchase isn’t completed, but he has paid two hundred 
pounds as a deposit ; not that Bompas wanted it, but Goldings 
have the deeds, and Bompas has written to them for them. Of 
course that makes no difference; the land is his to all intents and 
purposes.” 

** Well,” said Shelman, making a desperate effort, and speaking 
with a forced laugh which had very little of hilarity in it, “ this 
stranger is too quick for us altogether it seems. We must give 
up trying to outbid him;” then turning suddenly to Carter, he 
said, ‘“‘ Where are you going to this evening ?” 

“Nowhere in particular.” 

“Come home and have some dinner with me at five; my uncle 
has gone to the meeting at Dunstalne, and I’m all alone at home. 
Come and keep me company.” 

“With pleasure, my dear fellow. Ill be with you as soon as 
[ve dressed.” 

“Oh, hang your dress. Come as you are. I’m too lazy to 
dress, come along now. I’m bored to death up there alone.” 

The two young men walked along the street together, one half 
cross at the failure of his project, half proud of his company, and 
the other turning over in his mind and murmuring to himself 
savagel y— 

*“ Bought it? She knew it when I went, and mocked me with 
her pretence of consulting and letting me know to-morrow. W ell, 
she has fooled me properly this time. I would give all I have to 
be even with her, and I will be yet!” 

It was not a peculiarly cosy dinner party. Carter had been 
to many much more convivial entertainments. 


CHAPTER XI. 
INTERVIEWING. 


Mr. WALTER BRYCESON seemed very comfortable in the cosy 
quarters of his friend Galbraith, and in no hurry to quit them. 
So freely had he mixed with the townspeople during the weeks 
which he had spent in Avonham, that his intentions and opinions 
were pretty well known there. His health, he stated, was far 
from good, though he had a rosy cheek, a pair of bright eyes, and 
a merry laugh that smacked very little of the invalid ; ‘rest, he said, 
was what had been prescribed for him, rest, country air, and pure 
milk. The two former he partook of freely, the first from choice, 
the second, as he spent much of his time in the open, from 
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necessity ; how much of the last of his requisites he took no one 
knew as no one in the town ever saw him drinking any, although 
it was rumoured that he quaffed enormous bowls of it in private. 
His looks, he declared, were fallacious and deceptive in the highest 
degree ; nothing but a long course of invigorating Marlshire air 
would ever give him the use of his lungs and his strength again. 
Having gravely told this to good, motherly, sympathising Mrs. 
Pinniffer, he would wind up with a laugh that made the glasses 
ring in the bar-parlour of the ‘“ Bear,” and emphasise his woes 
with a hearty slap on her husband’s back, which made the ex- 
fusilier stagger. 

In his visits to the town he was not always accompanied by his 
friend and host. ‘ My friend, Galbraith,” he would say to any 
listeners who happened to be in the coffee-room of the “ Bear,” 
“is a devilish good fellow, a devilish good fellow; but,” he would 
add, ‘he’s a little too studious and quiet for me—too bookish, you 
know—bless me, my health would never stand his amount of study. 
No, sir, rest and fresh air is what I require, and where could I get 
it better? Your air round here, sir, is pure and soft, your downs 
are breezy and large and healthy, your town is quiet, although it 
is, us you say, somewhat agitated hy the election, and of course 
in a grazing country like this I get the richest and best of milk. 
Pinniffer, my good fellow, if you have any stock of this claret I 
wish to goodness you would sell me some. You haven't a large 
stock? Pity! pity! Well, send as much as you can spare up to 
the ‘Coombes’ will you, and charge it tome ? Upon my word, next 
to milk I think this does me more good than anything. Though 
mind you,” he would add gravely, “I think, perhaps, I am injudi- 
cious in drinking it in the morning. Champagne is much better 
for the lungs I really believe. By Jove! here’s my worthy host 
come to look for his patient. Galbraith, my dear boy, come and 
take a glass of wine. Pinniffer, some of that Piper, you know. 
Harry, let Ned bring the nags round here. Sit down and make 
yourself comfortable. I declare I feel better in this beautiful air 
already.” 

It was not long, of course, before Mr. Bryceson made acquain- 
tance with some of the leaders of the two political parties of the 
town. His opinions were so broad that they at first shocked the 
politicians, and his ideas of conducting elections were startling in 
the extreme. Although in those days there were many old parlia- 
mentary boroughs which now have to watch the struggle from 
afar without being able to participate in the fray; although the 
** Man in the Moon” was by no means unknown in this country, 
yet some of Mr. Bryceson’s schemes were too much advanced for 
any ordinary- election agent, and the members of committee to 
whom he explained some of the most successful of transatlantic 
tricks upon voters held up their hands in amazement at the stories 
he told them. Even a royal commission might have sat at his 
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feet and gained information. Getting thus into notice as a 
gentleman of somewhat advanced views, but one who took a great 
interest in the coming struggle, it wes not very long before this 
young fellow found himself being introduced to both the young 
men who were fighting the battle and bearing the burden of the 
day for their respective uncles. Shelman was disposed to treat 
him chuffly and with scant courtesy as not being of much use to 
him, but Rivers, whose plan it was to make friends of everybody, 
took vastly to him, invited him to lunch, laughed at his stories, 
and was not so short-sighted as to miss any of the really good 
suggestions for carrying on the election; more especially did he 
incline his ear to those methods of annoying an adversary which 
Mr. Bryceson had in plenty, and over which the young men 
laughed heartily as they smoked their cigars after lunch. Sir 
Headingly Cann coming into the room one day when they were 
thus engaged was introduced to the stranger, and, on learning that 
he had spent some time in America, was interested enough to put 

many questions respecting some of the institutions of that country 
to which he received such bright and amusing answers that he 
went away highly pleased with his nephew’s new acquaintance 
and with a cordial invitation to his house so soon as the now 
rapidly approaching struggle should be over. Bryceson, who did 
not care twopence which way the election ended, was yet more 
favourably disposed towards the Cann faction than the Boldham. 
He accepted the invitation and wished the Baronet success. 

Meanwhile Galbraith went on in his old quiet way; of course 
the friends were often together, but Bryceson was about the town 
alone a great deal in search of that fresh air which he averred was 
so indispensable to his well-being. By alone is meant without his 
host, for it was not in his nature to retire from society, and he 
was generally found in company somewhere, listening in an 
exemplary manner to the fathers of the town, or giving the benefit 
of his observations of men and things in a very free and off-hand but 
still in a very popular style. He seemed as much at home at the 
“WwW oolpack * with Mr. Boldham’s party as he did at the “ Great 
George” among the supporters of Sir Headingly Cann, though 
his favourite house was the “ Bear,” where he made _ himself 
thoroughly at home. 

It chanced one day that he was passing up the street in 
company with one of the young men of the town, with whom he 
had struck up a friendship, when outside the shop of Mr. Pollimoy, 
the traveller, the Royalist, the stationer, they saw the carriage of 
Mrs. Stanhope, the leader of society in Av onham, as Mr. Bryceson 
was informed by his companion. Mrs. Stanhope was leaning back 
in the carriage, and listening to some explanation which Mr. 
Pollimoy, who stood bareheaded by the side, was giving her. 
After a few moments’ conversation, the stationer returned to the 
shop and presently emerged with a specimen of the particular 
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article she was wanting, and handing it to her explained that he 
had a variety within. Mr. Bryceson left the arm of his friend 
for a moment, and excusing himself walked into the shop. He 
requested to look at some small article, which he had noticed in 
the window, and was examining it most attentively when Mrs. 
Stanhope, having been coaxed out of her carriage by the obsequious 
Mr. Pollimoy, entered the shop. On that side of the counter 
where Mr. Bryceson was standing, there was only one chair, this 
he immediately handed to the lady with a bow, Mrs. Stanhope 
thanked him, and taking the chair proceeded to explain to Mr. 
Pollimoy how she wished her order to be executed. Mr. Bryceson, 
who was waited upon by Miss Ruth Pollimoy, a rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed damsel, also busied herself about stationery, and 
seemed absorbed in the business. It was a business which 
necessitated a good deal of search on the part of Miss Ruth, and 
some apology as to giving trouble was needed. Mr. Bryceson 
seemed to want a good many little nick-nacks; a card-case, a 
pocket book (which took some little time to select), a leather 
purse (several bead ones having been inspected and rejected), and 
a pen-knife were already marked down, and the young friend out- 
side, tired of waiting, had strolled up the street, and still Mrs. 
Stanhope sat in the shop or moved from side to side making 
selections of small articles, or giving instructions for the order of 
new dainties in leather and gilt-edged paper; still, also, Mr. 
Bryceson remained and kept Miss Ruth employed. Mr. Pollimoy 
beamed with joy and regarded both purchasers with eyes of favour. 
A glass ink bottle, a hundred envelopes, an ivory paper-cutter, 
and a pack of playing-cards were added to the gentleman’s list, 
when the lady rose to go. Mr. Pollimoy accompanied her 
to the carriage, and bowed profoundly as she drove off. Mr. 
Bryceson wanted change it appeared, when he came back to his 
shop—had nothing but a bank note for ten pounds; Mr. Pollimoy 
was sorry to keep Mr. Bryceson waiting, but would have to send 
to the bank for the money. The customer was perfectly affable 
and chatted agreeably whilst waiting for his change. Mr. 
Pollimoy informed him that the lady who had just gone out was 
a widow, very well off too, nice lady and quite the leader of the 
town. Mr. Bryceson listened politely, but seemed uninterested in 
the subject, and the change arriving took his leave, ordering the 
goods he had purchased to be sent up to the “Coombes.” When 
he rejoined his companion, however, he appeared to have forgotten 
what the stationer had told him, for he asked two or three 
questions about the lady, and on “hearing that she was a rich 
widow, declared he would make love to her himself. 

“Tm afraid you wouldn’t have much chance,” said the 
friend. 


** Pooh, nonsense, my dear fellow,” said Bryceson, “ these widows 
always want fresh husbands.” 
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‘‘ Yes, and there are are two or three who would like to marry 
her too!” 

“ Humph, how long has she been a widow ? ” 

* About four years.” 

“Ah! well, she’s a good-looking widow, and a rich one, and 
here’s her very good health, and her ‘ next wentur’s.’” 

“Then you give her up?” 

“ Not a bit of it—Miss Pinniffer, aren’t you going to make me 
a rosette for the election ?” 

“What colours will you have, Mr. Bryceson,” said rosy Miss 
Pinniffer ; “ blue or yellow ?” 

** Both—both certainly—half blue and half yellow. T’m on 
both sides.” 

“Then you'll have both sides against you, youd better go 
neither.” 

“ Quite right, quite right, ll look on and see the fun.” 

Mr. Bryceson had amused himself thus until the Friday pre- 
ceding the election week. Friday was market day, and being the 
second Friday in the month was also cheese market, and con- 
sequently the town was full. The “ pitch ” of cheese was not large 
in this particular month, and the covered part of the market yard 
sufficed for that commodity. The bulls as usual were attached to 
stout posts in the upper part of the market-place, where they 
remained (unless sold and driven off) all day with angry eyes and 
parched lips, until they were released at four o’clock to go charg- 
ing down the street to the welcome water where they were re- 
claimed by their various owners and driven home. The sheep 
were hustled into pens, and the poultry cackled and screamed, the 
taverns reeked with hot brandy-and-water and tobacco, and the 
tables at the farmers’ ordinaries were heaped with solids and fluids 
of the most substantial sort. 

On this occasion Mr. Millard, of Beytesbury, had ridden in on 
his rare old cob, and having put up his nag at a friend’s, was wend- 
ing his way down South Street to call on Mr. Bompas, when he 
met Galbraith, who, with his friend Bryceson, was going towards the 
market-place. A cordial greeting took place between the three, 
and when Mr. Bompas espying them came out of his office and 
crossed the road to shake hands, it needed very little persuasion 
to induce the elders of the party to bend their steps back to the 
“‘Coombes,” and experience the hospitality of its owner. Mr. 
Bompas had not been in the house since he had sold it to 
Galbraith ; Mr. Millard had never visited it at all, and both were 
somewhat glad of the opportunity of seeing the interior of a 
residence of which so much was talked, and so very little known. 
Entering the dining-room by the back way through the French 
windows that looked out on to the lawn and the river beyond, 
Galbraith summoned the black servant, who presented himself to 
the eyes of the two visitors clad in the white jean suit which is 
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the usual costume of the negro attendants in American hotels, 
and which set off the black face and woolly hair of the African to 
perfection. 

“ Bring some dtinks, Edward,” said his master, without entering 
into details, and shortly after, a host of decanters, large and small, 
two flasks of champagne, ice, sugar, soda-water, lemons, and iced 
water made their appearance on a large tray. 

“ Now, Mr. Bompas, what'll you take, sir? Let Edward make 
you some juleps, or cup, or something. Mr. Millard, have you 
any choice ?” 

‘‘ Really, my dear sir, so long as the drink is cool and refresh- 
ing, I have no choice,” said Millard ; “ there is such a large variety 
here that I should have some difficulty in making a selection.” 

Mr. Bompas was of the same opinion. 

“Very well, Edward, then go to work as you like. We're all 
thirsty. Walter, reach down some of those cigars; come into the 
verandah, gentlemen, it’s cooler out there.” 

“You have very much added to the natural charms of this place, 
Mr. Galbraith,” said Bompas, as he sank into the cosiest of rock- 
ing chairs. 

“It’s a pretty place,” said Millard, accepting a cigar from 
Bryceson, and praising it even before he lit it. 

‘Yes, there are capabilities in it,” said Galbraith. “I’m very 
well satisfied with it, and now that I have the extra land, I shall 
do something more to it, and have a real good garden ready for 
next year.” 

“Mr. Galbraith has bought the land next to this,” explained 
Mr. Bompas. 

‘What, Mrs. Stanhope’s! oh, indeed? You seem to have got 
into her good graces, sir; it isn’t everyone she’ll sell land to, I can 
assure you.” 

“‘T think I must thank our friend here,” said Galbraith, indica- 
ting Mr. Bompas; “he seems to be able to induce the good lady 
to do anything.” 

“I certainly pressed Mrs. Stanhope, on behalf of our worthy 
host,” said Bompas, “as I perceived that he was somewhat anxious 
to add the adjoining tract to his garden ground, and I represented 
to her that the property in question being remote from her 
residence and separated from it by the entire width of the town, it 
would be no deprivation of her own private grounds, which, gentle- 
men, are extremely beautiful—perhaps you have seen them ?” 

The two friends, it appeared, had not. 

*‘ You have, if you are fond of gardening, a treat in store—they 
are really beau-ti-ful. Well, that argument—if that can be 
deemed an argument in which one person puts forth certain views 
and another accepts them—that argument prevailed with the lady 
and I have to congratulate you on the acquisition of a piece of 

land which will doubtless add much to the comfort and elegance 
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of your home. Dear me, your—ah—the—ah Your servant is 
remarkably dexterous in the combination of fluids.” 

{dward was fully engaged in putting the finishing touches to 
the tempting drinks he had been fixing, and was performing what 
seemed to the astonished eyes of Mr. Bompas a conjuring feat, 
tossing the contents of one tumbler into another, juggling with 
ice, palming sugar, and whisking subtle herbs and essences about 
in the most bewildering way. He then presented to the two 
visitors a beverage in beaded glasses, topped with glittering ice 
and fragrant asa nosegay. Both the old fellows applied themselves 
to the straws, and when their jovial faces looked up there was on 
each that expression of sweetly satisfied content that is best seen 
after a cool draught on a boiling day. 

** Upon my word,” said Millard, setting his goblet down on the 
table beside him and looking round as if to emphasise his speech 
— “upon my word, Mr. Galbraith, I do not remember that I ever 
tasted anything so capital in my life.” 

‘Most admirable,” chimed in Bompas; “ perfectly delicious. 
That is, I presume, a luxury peculiar to America? May [| ask its 
name ?” 

“What do you call this, Ned; is it anything special ?” 

«No, sir; jes’ plain cobbler, sir.” 

‘‘The concoction must take a considerable amount of practice, 
I should imagine,” said Pompas, looking fondly into his glass. 

“It seems to come to Ned by nature,” said Bryceson. ‘ Ned, 
when did you fix your first cobbler ?” 

‘“’Long time ago, sir,” said Ned with a grin—“ ’pears t’me you 
known ole Ned’s fixin’ ‘long time too, sir”—and with another grin 
the negro disappeared, tray in hand, to prepare more materials 
for quenching thirst. 

“A truly valuable man,” said Mr. Bompas, with much 
feeling. 

“T’m glad you appreciate his efforts,” said Galbraith. “By the 
way I’ve a cheque for you, Mr. Bompas, whenever you are ready 
for it.” 

“Tam not yet in receipt of the title-deeds. I imagine that 
Mr. Goldings, who personally attends to all Mrs. Stanhope’s S papers 
(except such as are in my hands), is out of town ; there is, however, 
no need for you to stand still, my dear sir—any alteration you 
may wish to make can be at once commenced; you will find no 
interruption.” 

“Well, ’m very glad you persuaded the lady. Your health, 
Mr. Bompas, and your fair client’s, too,” said Bryceson. 

“ With all my heart,” said Bompas. 

* How long has Mrs. Stanhope been a widow ?” said Galbraith. 

‘* About four or five years. 

“ Was Mr. Stanhope a native of these parts. I think you were 
saying something about him the other day.” 
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“He was,”—said Millard, answering for his friend; “he and 
I went to school together, and Bompas here went to the same 
school a few years later. Nice fellow Stanhope was; we were 
always great friends. His father was a miller in a large way, and 
did a good deal in malt as well. Meant to bring his son up to 
his own business, but George never seemed to care to settle down 
to country life. He went to London when he was about twenty 
and got into some Indian house, proved himself a smart young 
fellow, and traded a little on his own account; got on well—old 
man backed him up with a few hundreds,—and he went into 
business for himself. When his father died—he was an only child 
—he dropped, of course, into a very handsome sum of money, 
which he was able to lay out to the very best advantage, and so 
he went on gradually getting richer and richer, until about eight 
or nine years ago, when he met this lady in London, somewhere, 
and married her. She was fond of a country life, it appears, and 
he was always very much attached to his native place and held 
then a good deal of land and some houses here. Might have been 
our member eighteen years ago if he had wished. So they came 
down and bought the Priory House, which was formerly the 
residence of an old fellow whose will was disputed and in Chancery 
for some years, and there he settled down. Whether it was that 
his native air didn’t agree with him after so many years of London, 
or whether it was that he missed the business pursuits and habits 
he had been accustomed to, I don’t know; anyhow, although 
when he came here he was hearty and hale enough to all appear- 
ance, he never seemed to be well here, and about four years after 
he came here, he died.” 

** Suddenly ?” 

“Qh dear no; he was ailing a long time, and confined to his 
hed for about three weeks before he finally went off.” 

*“* Any cause assigned ?” 

“Well, it was put down to some bronchial or asthmatical affec- 
tion. Dr. Mompesson here attended him and Dr. Repworth, from 
Bath ; but they couldn’t do anything, poor fellow.” 

“Rather sad,” said Bryceson. “ Not much time to enjoy his 
wife and his new home, had he ?” 

“te 

“What aged man was he ?” 

“ Sixty-one—he was a year my senior.’ 

“Dear me! no age at all for a nas man.’ 

“No, it is not. Perhaps London life is not so conducive to 
longevity as the less tumultuous existence which we enjoy amid 
more rural scenes,” said Mr. Bompas, who had listened quietly to 
the narrative of his old friend’s life and death. 

Bryceson muttered something about existence and fossils which 
could not quite be caught. 

*‘ And since then the widow, I suppose, has practised resignation 
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on the old —on her—I mean to say,” he went on, “that she has since 
then been living on a good income.” 

“With the exception of legacies to old friends and servants, 
which probably did not exceed five thousand pounds, including 
some charitable bequests to this town and to some London insti- 
tutions, the whole of Mr. Stanhope’s property was left to his widow 
for her whole sole use and benefit,” said Mr. Bompas. 

“And that, I suppose, was something handsome ?” 

“Extremely so, my dear sir. Mr. Stanhope’s will was proved 
under nine-ty-se-ven thou-sand pounds personalty ! ” 

“By Jove!” said both the young men together. 

“So you see, Mr. Bryceson,” said Millard, laughing, “if you 
have nothing else to do here, you may do worse than induce Mrs. 
S. to change her name for the second time. Fine chance, sir, fine 
chance for a smart young fellow like you. I'd offer it to you, Mr. 
Galbraith, but I’ve other views for you, ha, ha, ha! which Pll ex- 
plain to you some other day. Here comes this fine fellow of yours 
again. WwW hy, this is a different sort of drink altogether ; what do 
you call this ?” 

“ Mint julep, sir,” said Edward. ‘Jes’ as good as the other, sir. 
Try hin, sir.” 

“By George, Mr. Galbraith,” said the merry old fellow, as he 
set down his glass after following Edward’s advice, “if you 
change your condition don’t change your butler; what say you, 
Bompas ?” 

Mr. Bompas took his lips from his straw, and looked affec- 
tionately and gratefully at the negro. “A gifted man,” he 
murmured. ‘ A highly endowed domestic, indeed.” 

“JT like those two old boys,” said Bryceson, after the visitors 
had left. ‘ Bompas is great fun, and Millard is just one of those 
genial cheery old fellows that might have walked straight out of 
Bracebridge Hall. I say, Harry, just fancy that woman having 
all that money. Gad! we’ve learned something to-day.” 

‘The devil’s own get the devil’s own luck. Walter, you and I 
learned that over ’t’other side long ago, old boy, didn’t we ?” 

‘“That’s so. I wonder when we shall get news from the 
Squire ?” 

“Not for a month very likely. Let’s go into the market and 
see the animals.” 

“Which? The bipeds ? 

“ Aye.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE ELECTION. 


THE important day arrived at last. The nomination of candi- 
dates had but whetted the appetites of the country-side politicians, 
and they now made ready for the substantial dish of the contest. 
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Old elections are gone in the Limbo of Days and Things, and our 
modern ones have assumed a gravity and dignity much at variance 
with the stormy saturnalia of bygone struggles. For in truth, 
although men of eur land may turn with pride to the records of 
our Parliaments and the wisdom of our statesmen, for at least a 
hundred years our country was in a sad condition whilst they 
were being elected, when every place that was not led by its 
owner to elect whomsoever he would (till even a black footman 
was threatened as an alternative to some temporarily stubborn 
borough, and would have been returned had he been sent), when 
every place not so owned was. a scene of riot and confusion that 
would have put old Rome to the blush. It speaks volumes for 
our old statesmen that, with such material as they got sent to 
Parliament in those days, they kept the good ship Britannia on 
her course at all. And certain it is that those who were seeking 
the suffrages of the electors paid dearly for their victories or 
defeats, not in money alone, but in dignity. To be for a fort- 
night at once the host and the butt of all the greasy vagabonds 
of the town, to be cap in hand and hand in fist with men from 
whom at ordinary times the width of the street was scarcely 
division enough, to fawn on men whose usual habits were to fawn, 
to put up with the arrogance of a term, the importance of an 
occasion, the haughtiness of an hour, and there is no such arro- 
gance, no such importance, no such haughtiness as that of your 
Jack in office, your political pork-butcher, your vintner with a 
vote, this was the way in which the candidate earned his victory, if 
he gained it, and with this was his defeat embittered tenfold 
when he lost the day. And after all this humiliation and unbend- 
ing, the candidate faced on the day of election about as mucli 
actual danger as the leader of a cutting-out expedition in a 
foreign harbour, and had doubly to unbend, or rather to bend, first 
= the plaudits of his friends, and next from the missiles of his 
oes. 

Add to this the knowledge that the mob were in those days at 
least, totally without influence over the election, that the noisy, un- 
washed, vicious crowd which made the town hideous for a day had 
not a single vote to the hundred of them. No, their suasion was 
that of force, the argument of the bludgeon, the logic of the 
boot ; and it was with very small satisfaction indeed that the good 
people of Avonham saw that from early dawn there poured into 
the town all the loafers and roughs from the country round, eager 
for sport, as they termed the day’s proceedings, and, like all the 
bucolic roughs, ready in a moment to exchange the stolid bovine 
indifference of every-day life for the cruelly unreasoning bovine 
madness which, when it does break out, which, thank God, hap- 
pens but seldom, leaves far behind in its vicious destructiveness 
the hunger-spurred vengeance of the Lancashire meal mob ‘or the 
cowardly brutality ef the racecourse rough. Riot is short and 
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sharp in the North, desperate for an hour and then invisible for a 
year, but though the West rises but seldom, when it does rise it 
means blood—from both sides too. The Western man will take 
his opponents by “fair fighting and no knives,” and grudges 
not his own, fights best indeed when a little is let out ; your ordi- 
nary mob has no taste for defeat, and none but W estern men will 
stand against troops. 

There was no election in Dunstalne. Their business was done 
on nomination day, and the yellow candidate had a walk over, but 
he had not omitted to range himself on Mr. Boldham’s side at 
Avonham, and was here to-day with many of his prominent sup- 
porters to help the cause and strengthen the hands = his party. 
Of course, the Dunstalne folk were here in force; they had had 
no fun in their own town, it was obvious that they must 
patronise the entertainment provided for them by their neigh- 
bours, and as it would be unfair to come without some addition to 
the performance, they brought over with them a powerful but 
roughly-trained brass band, which stationed itself outside the 
‘* Woolpack ” at seven o’clock in the morning, and raised the hair 
from the scalps of early breakfasters by its first terrible blast. 
Forth sallied at once the members of the two bands, already 
engaged by the rival candidates, and in ten minutes more quiet- 
ness and peace were gone, at least, for that day, from the town. 
In half-an-hour the early breakfasters were out in the streets, and 
the late ones were eating in Pandemonium. The polls were 
opened at eight. The Mayor was in his place as returning officer, 
and already the public-houses began to be patronised. The 
quieter portion of the electors hastened to place their votes on 
record, and the fray fairly began. 

Of course for such a small town as Avonham there was but one 
polling place needed, and this was a wooden erection covered by 
a sloping board roof, and approached by steps; up these the 
electors climbed and recorded their votes aloud for either can- 
didate. Behind the returning officer were the friends of the 
two opponents, and from time to time during the day the 
principals themselves looked in to see how the parties were 
getting on; saluting one another courteously when they met, 
partly from the innate respect each felt for the other, and partly 
with a view of setting a good example to the two mobs who, 
as the hour of noon approached, began to get very noisy, and 
hailed with tumultuous enthusiasm the various ‘states of the poll 
as exhibited from the balcony of the “George” and the window 
of the “ Woolpack.” These were received from the checking 
clerks, who were posted behind the returning officer, and scored 
each vote as it was given, and vociferously aided their party by 
shouting as the votes were recorded: “ Thank you for Mr. Bold- 
ham,” ° Thank you for Sir Headingly Cann.” These gentlemen 
got hotter and louder and more enthusiastic as the day advanced 
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—munched at sandwiches and quaffed bottled ale and sherry pro- 
vided by the candidates, and feit greatly uplifted by being part 
and parcel of the election itself, and second in importance only to 
the two combatants themselves. Two hours after the poll opened 
the first announcement of numbers was made :— 


NE os, 3 Se cs cde oe 97 
EET ERE Me 89 


This was received by the Dunstalne contingent, and the Yellow 
party with great cheering, replied to by the Blues with equal 
vigour. Then an hour after came the second list-— 


RECS ORE Bee 173 
MUEE” . vsugusdubacbeneweaneeee 166 


—after which Sir Headingly took a drive through the town and 
gave his followers heart. ‘here was as yet, however, compara- 
tively little excitement, and beyond being made the peg on which 
to hang cheers and chaff, the figures roused but little real interest. 
Walter Rivers was, however, busy, and had promised his uncle 
that he should be ahead at noon. He accordingly marched down 
from the “ George” a large number of voters, and although the 
movement was vigorously responded to by the opposite party, he 
was able to keep his word, and shortly after twelve o’clock the 
baronet was received at his committee-rooms with a hearty burst 
of cheers, and saw to his great delight that he had headed his 
opponent, the numbers shown being :— 


SE“... Lidge cdtiddes meek anen 246 
pee teres 87 231 


Of course the change of affairs gave new zest to the struggle. 
The voters from the village immediately in the neighbourhood 
began to come in. From twelve till two would be the busiest 
part of the election, and both sides girded up their loins for the 
encounter. Mr. Daniel Follwell, an ardent supporter of Mr. Bold- 
ham, escorted his own workmen to the poll, and having seen that 
each man registered for his candidate, he recorded his own vote, 
and gave his men holiday for the rest of the day. Most of the 
small shopkeepers followed his example, not only as to holiday, 
but as to voting, for the influence of the bank was great, and none 
dared go against his own interest so far as to run counter to a 
moneyed man who had the voter in his power. It was greatly on 
this that Mr. Boldham and Shelman relied for their success. Mr. 
Rann had spoken truly when he said that politics in Avonham 
had been dead so long that interest would greatly influence the 
result of the election; and Sir Headingly felt somewhat this way 
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himself, for: hesaid to his. nephew: as they took.,a glass.of. sherry, 
together.in the middle of the day, “ We're beginning: tq find the, 
bank influence now, Walter.” . 

» We hold them safe, sir,” replied W alter, “ though. the, fight 
will be closer than I thought at first; but I am sure of a hundred 
majority—I have very nearly that on the books. In another 
election they wouldn’t do so well as they are doing now. Besides, 
we are fighting twe towns... Look at Wilmslow (the member for 
Dunstalne) haranguing away there opposite the ‘ Woolpack.’ ” 

“ He has greatly influenced the villages between here and Dun- 
stalne. I’m afraid we did not look them up enough.” 

‘We shall soon see their effect. They will all be polled by two 
o'clock. We're in the thick of it now, uncle.” 

“ Yes,” said the old man with anervous laugh, “ we’re in for it 
now.” 

“Yes, and we shall win, and win easily too,” said Walter. 

“1 hope so.” 

“1am sure of it, uncle. Boldham can’t get a majority without 
bribery, and both he and Shelman know that that won’t pay. 
Come in there! Who's there ?” 

The door opened, and.a.head was slowly put into the room, 
The eyes in the head looked inquiringly at the two gentlemen, 
and the mouth emitted a slight cough. 

‘Come in, man,” said Rivers impatiently. ‘* Now, Hackett, 
what do you want? Out with it!” 

Mr. Bill Hackett, the husband of the charwoman before men- 
tioned, shambled slowly into the room and began twisting his 
rough moleskin cap nervously round and round in his fingers. 

“* Now then, Hackett,” said Walter, signing to his uncle to leave 
the conversation in his hands, ‘‘what can we do for you ?’ 

** Well, gen’l’men boath,” said Mr. Bill Hackett, who eked out 
the earnings of his better half—of whom he stood in mortal dread 
—by a little poaching, a little fowl breeding, a little gardening, a 
trifle of petty larceny, and an infinitesimal modicum of honest 
work, “ I be onwillin’ to ent’rupt you when you’m so busy, on’y 
you see, gen’l’men,” he added with a writhe in Sir Headingly’s 
direction, ‘‘[ be a pore man I be, a’mazin’ pore man I be for 
sure. 

“That’s your own fault for not working, my man,” said Walter, 
‘‘and I don’t see what it has to do with us either.” 

Mr. William Hackett looked sheepish and puzzled. 

‘“‘There’s a main lot o’ us pore chaps about gen’l’men,” he said. 
*°Tes surely hard if the gentlevoak can’t gie ’un a tarn when they 
do want *un like.” 

** What do you mean, sir ?” said Sir Headingly with much state- 
liness. It was bad enough to have been worried by this sort of 
voter in public, but to be intruded upon now and patronised by 
this fellow was too much. 
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What du I mean, zur?” said Haekett.: “-Whoy, what I. mean 
is this here—what’s the use o’ my vote to me, Zur’Edin'‘ley-? I 
can’t yeat ’un, can I? I can’t drenk ‘un, can 1? -'Thick ’ere 
‘lection *baint a gooin on right way noohows as I can zee,” he said, 
raising his voice a little. 

“Do you mean to stand there and tell me,” broke in Sir 
Headingly—“ to tell me you—you—you vagabond——” 

‘‘ Now lookee ’ere, Zur ’Edin’ley, vair words, zur, vair. words. 
I’m a’lector, lam. Ia got my little bit o’ vreehold'as my vather 
left I jest so much as you’ve a got your big vreehold. D’ye zee 
that, zur ?—vair words vor I, zur—I’m a ’lector, I am.” 

“Now just you listen to me, Mr. Hackett,” said Walter, again 
motioning to his uncle to leave the man to him. “I think Ican 
understand what you want.” 

“Tes likely, Muster Rivers, ’tes likely,” said the man, with a 

rin. 

a How many voters have you brought round here with you on 
this errand ? ” 

The man hesitated. 

“Come, don’t waste my time. How many fellows did you leave 
at the bar downstairs ? ‘Tom Purcell was one, wasn’t he ?” 

“ Kes, zur, ’a wur.” 

“ Of course he was, and Edwardes, of Springhill, and his son-in- 
law Mackerey make three. Now who else was there ?—come, 
out with it!” 

Mr. Hackett, freeholder and elector, seemed rather cowed by 
the younger man’s bolder way of taking up the running, and 
answered, rather sheepishly, 

“Well, Muster Rivers, there’s them three, an’ me ’an Bill 
Whiston, him as married my niece, and Jack Onslow, my missuses 
brother-law, him as had her sester s’naa, an’ we all come in town 
together, us zix, an’ there’s Joe White downstairs long wi’ ’em, as 
ain’t a voted neither not yet. That's all, zur!” 

“Oh, that’s all, is it ? Well that isn’t much, stop a minute till 
I put their names down, and yours at the head of them.” 

“My dear Walter,” began Sir Headingly, in a hoarse whisper. 

Walter answered rapidly in French, which was not among the 
“*’lector’s ” accomplishments. 

** Let me manage this man, uncle, don’t you bother, he will get 
nothing from me.” 

““ Now, Mr. Hackett,” he went on, “I’ve got all these names 
down, and I make seven of them, what’s the next thing ?” 

“ Well, zur,” said the poacher, brightening up as he fancied he 
spied his expected reward, “ the question be just thick-here-a-way, 
zur. Be they there votes any good to you, genl’men, or baint 
they ?” 

‘“ That’s the question, as you say; well, suppose they’re not, what 
then ? ” 
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*‘ Spoasin’ they ’m not did you zay, Muster Rivers?” said Hac- 
kett, wonderingly. 

“Yes, that’s what I said, you can have it the other way about, if 
you like, you can either suppose they are some good to us or no 
good to us, just which you please.” 

“ Well, then, zur, ll miake zo bold as to goo fur to say as how 
they be zum good to ’ee.” 

*Goon:” 

“Well,” said Bill Hackett, in a deeply injured tone; “ sure-ly, 
Muster Rivers, you don’t want I to zay no moor ?” 

“Oh, no, you might have stopped some time ago, if you 
) leased.” 

“ Well, then, come, zur,” said the fellow, with a sudden burst, 
‘‘me an’ my mates is ready to goo and vote right straight vor 
Zur, ’Edin’ly, see now.” 

OW ell, why don’t you go.” 

“ But, "Muster Rivers, baint we to get nothin’ for all these ’ere 
votes—why, look, see, there's zeven on em.” 

* How much do you want, Hackett ? 

Well, zur, I reckon as they’m wuth a vive pound a-piece to me 
for a-gettin’ on ’em for ’ee—there now! ” 

“And that is what you want ?—five times seven that makes 
thirty-five. I suppose you want five pounds for your own vote ?” 

Mr. William Hackett fairly laughed with glee at his success. 
What a simple thing it had been “to manage ‘ the gentlevoak,” 
and how easy it was to get favours from them at “ ‘lection time ” 
—why wasn't there a ‘lection every year instead of once in 
eighteen. He rubbed his hands, and answered the little query 
with a chuckle. 

* Well, I spoase zo, zur.’ 

* Well now, Hackett,” said Rivers, rising, and placing one foot 
on the chair, and pointing one finger airily at the chuckler, “ just 
you listen to me a minute.” 

**Cer’nly zur.” 

* You’ve come here to-day with your precious seven votes and 
you expect us to give you thirty-five pounds for them—” 

There was an unpromising tone to these words, so Hackett 
listened open-mouthed and very open-eared, and made no reply. 

“* Now you can just turn round and walk straight out of that 
door, for you won't get one farthing.” 

Mr. Hackett’s fingers lost their hold of the moleskin cap, and 
it fell to the floor. 

‘And, another thing I'll tell you, now you’re here. You'll go 
straight to the other side and make your offer there; try it on— 
you'll find when you do come to vote that you are marked men, 
the other side won’t have you, for I shall see Mr. Boldham’s s agent 
at once and tell him of your offer, or at least my uncle will, you’ve 
made the offer to him, and I witness it. Boldham’s man ‘will be 
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afraid to poll you for he knows that if you vote for him we shall 
be down on them for bribery, and win or lose, they get the worst 
of that. Try it and see. How much are the seven votes worth 
now, eh?” 

Mr. Hackett much chap-fallen here. 

“And how much is your personal liberty worth ? Do you know 
what you’ve been doing by offering to sell votes ?” 

Mr. Hackett, much chapfallen still, gasped out a negative. 

‘You don’t; go and ask a lawyer then, or wait till the assizes, 
for we shall prosecute you and your mates for doing it, and you'll 
find out then—you especially. Now you can walk and tell your 
friends how nicely you’ve managed for them. Come—pick up 
your cap and march!” | 

A more deeply disgusted elector than Mr. William Hackett, 
freeholder, has never gone out of a committee-room, and never 
gone out with a more woe-begone and forlorn appearance. 

Sir Headingly turned to his nephew with an air of relief. 

“Well, you certainly managed that fellow remarkably well; | 
was really half afraid at one time, Walter, that you were actually 
going to treat with him. I wouldn’t have missed the vagabond’s 
discomfiture for the world ; of course, you intend to tell Boldham’s 
man ?” 

“* My dear uncle, I am in hopes that there will be no need for 
doing so, if I am not very much mistaken, Hackett’s terror, which 
I Hatter myself was genuine, will communicate itself to his com- 
rades, unless some Dunstalne man gets hold of him first, and that’s 
not very likely in this house, and we shall have a deputation of 
them here presently begging for mercy and promising to vote for 
us. Hark, I can hear someone stumbling up the stairs now 
Come in!” : 

Two of the companions of the discomfited Bill Hackett 
appeared at the door and looked pleadingly at Sir Headingly. 

‘* What is it, my men?” said that worthy. 

“ Whoy,” said the elder man Edwardes, and then he nudged his 
son-in-law, and remained silent. 

* Whoy,” said Mackerey, and also spake no more. 

“ You’ve come to ask for fifty pounds instead of the thirty-five 
that your precious friend Hackett wanted, I suppose,” said 
Rivers. 

** No-a, zur, us baint,” said Edwardes, in a kind of mild despair, 
“doan’t ’ee goo for to mex us up along o’ he, Muster Rivers, 
*twertn’t noo vault o’ ourn, zur.” 

“ Well, what do you want to say; are you going to vote for us, 
or against us? Now, come—sharp—out with it—do you think 
I've got nothing to do but talk to you all day ?” 

‘*We coom in town s’marning,” said the younger man, elbowin 
himself past his father-in-law, and standing sheepishly in front of 
him, “ fur to vote fur yeou, zur; wall, on th’ road we meets Bill 
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Hackett, an he says'as how we in got to’ zeé yeou ’fore we goos to 
vote. Well; zur, he do liave we downstairs, and when he do come 
back, he do tell we as how yeou be goin’ to gie we all up to jail 
for hee’s vault ; well, us baint goin’ fur to ha’ that s’naa, zur, zoo 
ween come up here for to tell ’ee as we be goin’ right away 
fur to gie ’ee our voates, and then we be goin’ whoam. like; 
good marnin’ to ’ee, genl’men,” added Mackerey, hurriedly backing 
past his father-in-law, “an’ good luck to ‘ee, doan’t ’ee goo fur 
to be hard wi’ Bill Hackett, genl’men, he be a poor mackey moon 
zort on’t zir, and I do think he’ve a got beer a’ready this marning. 
Good marning, gen’lemen. Come on, you;” and clutching the 
arm of his father-in-law, who was overpowered with respect at the 
clever way in which his son-in-law had extricated the party, he 
left the room, and Walter and the baronet were again left alone. 

Walter laughed quietly. 

“ll see that those seven votes are registered, they may be 
useful; here is the latest: state of the poll coming, uncle; you 
must go out on to the balcony and say afew words; well, Sim- 
monds ” (to a young man, who entered, bearing a paper), “what 
news now ?” 

“Still ahead, sir; still ahead, Sir Headingly. Here are the 
figures, sir. They’re pretty correct. I’ve kept a careful check 
over the registering clerks, and I think you will find this right.” 

The new record showed that Sir Headingly’s position was still 
better than it had been at noon. The numbers now were— 


See (alt. rete os oe BRT 406 
eo) eer Ee ee 323 


Ringing cheers greeted this announcement when it was dis- 
played from the balcony, and Sir Headingly, in response to the 
calls of his followers, stepped out and made a short speech. The 
old man’s mettle was up, and he was elated with his success. 

As he and Walter drove up the street to the hustings they saw 
Mr. William Hackett and his fellow-electors standing at the 
polling place and recording their votes. The clerks were shouting 
“Thank you for Sir Headingly Cann” as each one gave in his 
adherence to the winning candidate, but the voters seemed as 
though they were not combining pleasure with their duty. 

“We get those votes, thanks to your cleverness,” said the 
baronet, looking gratefully at his nephew. 

“Oh, no, uncle; it was Bryceson who put me up to that trick. 
You must thank him when you see him. He was the man who 
gave me that idea, and a capital one it was for us. Look at that 
fellow Hackett’s face.” 

And indeed, Mr. Hackett went home to his better half in such 
a desponding, disgusted, and petulent humour that she was com- 
pelled to break a stave of a butter tub over his devoted head 
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before she: could restore him to anything like-himself; and -when . 


she heardithe result, the barren result, of his negotiations with the 
only candidate he had dared to interview, she fell into so great: a 
passion, and made:such determined preparations for breaking the 
rest of the tub in the same manner, that the foiled elector quitted 
his freehold in undignified haste, and sought to dispel his-chagrin 
and disappointment by a course of strong liquors and. smoke. 

Meanwhile the hopes of the Yellow party declined as those of 
the baronet’s rose. At two o’clock the numbers were again exhi- 
bited, and again the Blue candidate was seen to be more than 
holding his own. Good fight as Mr. Boldham was making, he had 
great odds against him—the odds of prejudice and unwillingness to 
bring about change, and well liked as he himself was in the town, 
the personal popularity of the baronet was against him as well. 
The state of the poll at two o’clock was— 


“Well, Wilmslow,” said Mr. Boldham, cheerfully, as they met 
in the private room at the ‘“ Woolpack,”: where they were joined 
bv -——m: who looked as amiable as\usual, “‘ we seem to be out 
of it, eh? The old influence too much for us, I expect.” 

«“ We have made a capital fight, for a first struggle. You will 
certainly have over five hundred votes, and that is wonderful for a. 
little place that has for forty years been represented by the other 
party, and has gone eighteen years without a contest at all. I 
feel much encouraged, and I am sure you will receive the congra- 
tulations of the party on your gallant battle.” 

“Well, well, we mustn’t despair. As you say, we have stirred 
up the other people a bit, and they must know now that they 
can’t expect always to have matters their own way.” 

‘‘We must have an Association as soon as this is over,” said 
Shelman. 

“Do you think Cann’s people are better organised than ours?” 
enquired the member for Dunstalne. 

**Qh dear no,” replied Shelman, “they never dreamed of a 
contest. The news was like a thunderbolt in the market-place. 
We posted our bills at night, you know, and next morning we 
were canvassing. Oh, no, we had rather the start of them, in fact. 
Rivers has worked well, of course.” 

“ But not better, I am sure, than you have, Mr. Shelman. I 
must felicitate you on your first effort as. an electioneering 
agent.” 

Shelman bowed. 

“The town seems quiet, that’s one thing I'm very glad of,” said 
Boldham. 

“It won’t be very quiet after four o'clock,” said re ti 
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sharply. ‘‘ There are a lot of quarrymen in town, and they’re 
drinking pretty freely, and so are most of the country people. 
The roughs about here, too, have got the idea into their heads 
that there would be plenty of occupation and heaps of money for 
all of them if the railway came here, and that Cann is trying to 
keep it away; and I shouldn’t wonder if they let him know it 
before the day is out.” 

Mr. Boldham looked grave. ‘I trust not,” he said. “I should 
be very grieved if there were any violent scenes in the town after 
the poll is closed.” 

“ Well, we must hope for the best,” said Shelman, carelessly. 
** Now, uncle, [ am going round to the polling place again, and I 
sha’n’t return here till after four o'clock.” 

Shelman did not remain long at the polling place; he set off 
up the town in a few minutes, and visited several of the houses. 
He had a short interview with Messrs. Jack Onslow and Bill 
Whiston, two worthy members of the family of the hen-pecked 
Bill Hackett. These two gentlemen had imbibed just enough to 
make them extremely cross with their disappointment, and to have 
disarmed them of any caution. He listened to their tale and 
then condoled with them, recommended them not to go home yet, 
but to wait till the evening, and assured them that they had been 
shamefully treated. 

A little after three o’clock he mounted his horse, which was 
kept saddled and ready for him at the “ Woolpack,” and rode 
again to the market-place. The town was getting a little tired of 
this election plaything, and the hoisting of the last hour’s numbers 
only partially aroused the crowd ; they were— 


There was some cheering as Shelman rode up, and just at this 
time a large number of voters were registering. All who had not 
yet done so were pressing up to the poll, and the agents were very 
sharply w atching for any last. great move on the part of the — 
For the first time in the day Rivers and Shelman met. They 
raised their hats to each other at first and then shook hands, at 
which the friends of both parties cheered and commented in 
various ways on the incident. 

“That’s right,” shouted one. ‘ Let’un shake hands afore they 
do vight.” 

“ We'll put thee up next time, Muster Shelman,” cried another, 
and the Yellows cheered. 

“So ‘ee may,” roared a brazen-lunged Blue, “an’ we'll put 
Muster Rivers whur we be a-puttin’’s uncle neaow,” which was 
the signal for acclamation by the Blue party, and the Blue song 
was loudly raised, to be replied to when a line of it had been sung 
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and roared by the Yellow version. The bands blared defiance at 
one another, the banners waved and the crowds hurrahed, as if 
noise and colour would yet alter the fortune of the day. 

But although the votes of the last hour were pretty evenly dis- 
tributed, and although to make their minority as small and their 
defeat as creditable as possible Mr. Boldham and his lieutenants 
brought up every available unit of their forces, it was of no avail. 
Four o’clock struck, the Mayor declared the poll closed, and the 
election was over. It was not long before the official report was 
known, and Mr. Sennett announced the result of the day’s 
struggle— 


CMO sii kids. wR 665 
Dolenem..i6.. ki ee 512 


But Avonham’s troubles were not over for that time; the worst 
of the day was to come. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RENAISSANCE INFLUENCE ON THE 
ENGLISH DRAMA. 


In all that history of Art which is the best history of the world, if 
rightly read, there is no more startling episode than the rise, in 
the sixteenth century, of British dramatic poetry. That era which 
we are accustomed, for convenience sake, to call the Elizabethan 
period, must puzzle the student at first by its seeming difference 
from any that had preceded it in all time. With no anticipatory 
flourish, with no warning, there came a band of tellers who told, it 
would seem, a new tale; told of life human, and possibly divine ; 
of life in its struggles, its temptations, its joys and sorrows, and 
elected to set forth this strange every-day life through an entirely 
new medium. They had no model, these playwrights—some of 
them had but little skill; but there they stood and spoke, and the 
world listened perforce, and must listen to the end of time. I say 
they had no model; for the greatest of their craft who had gone 
before them, the writers of the palmy days of Greece, were pro- 
bably but little known, if at all, to most of them, and could have 
given but little aid had they been known never so well; the whole 
circumstances of existence were so essentially different from those 
of classic times that had the Elizabethan writers, in fact, attempted 
to model themselves upon the great men of antiquity, the chances 
are that they would have missed their aim—their names might 
have been embalmed in the memory of scholars and antiquarians, 
but would not have been as now “familiar in our mouths as 
household words.” What they had to do was to set forth the 
sorrow or the joy of mankind, the good and evil that is in all men 
and women, and this they did, more or less strongly, so that their 
appeal is not to one class or to one nation, but to the universal 
human heart; their creations might bear noble or historic names, 
but in very truth they were much such creatures of flesh and blood 
as are among us and around us at all times, and therein lay the 
writers’ strength. The best explanation that can be given of this 
new departure in Art, this seeming new creation of genius, is that 
it was no new creation but a new birth, the English Renaissance 

The dramatists of England,—for England alone of all the parts 
of Britain may claim these great writers—seem to me admirable 
chiefly on three grounds,—first, as men; secondly, as artists; and 
lastly, though this is by no means their least recommendation, as 
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historians. After what has just been said, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to point out wherein consisted their greatness as men, as setters 
forth of the humanity and divinity of life; it remains but totouch 
on the other two points. First then, as artists ;.I suppose no one 
who has bestowed any thought on the subject will be disposed to 
deny the proposition. Art being—TI speak under correction—the 
idealisation of the Real, such an approximation to the highest 
forms of Truth, and the fullest sense of Beauty, may be found in 
the plays of our early writers as should surely entitle them to the 
names of great Artists, since all that is real consists in its essence 
of one or the other, or of both. As History these writings may at 
once be pronounced invaluable. Of the mere wars and tumults of 
byegone times we should, in some instances, have but faint record, 
were not both cause and effect embodied in the historical plays of 
which Shakespeare’s are the best, as they are the best known. 
But, apart from these violent episodes, we gain by the preservation 
of such dramas as happily remain to us a thorough insight into the 
mode of life of our fathers, their habits of thought, and their 
beliefs—for, wherever the mimic scene may be laid, in Troy or 
Scotland, in Nuremberg or Navarre, the details, especially in the 
comic passages, unmistakably point to the contemporary life of 
England. The men and women act and talk as men and women 
of the time would have done under the special circumstances in 
which the particular characters are supposed to be placed. As has 
been said this comes out more strongly in comedy than in tragedy ; 
since in the latter it was permitted to the poet to soar above the 
pettiness and weakness that too greatly trammel humankind, and 
he could show forth his best men and women more as he wisheci 
they should be, and less as he found his neighbours and himself. 
But even with this allowance, Hector talks much as Sir Philip 
Sidney might have talked, Edward speaks to his friend the 
language of that time when men were not yet ashamed of friend- 
ship, and Lady Macbeth raves as the Great Queen herself might 
have raved in her awful moments of solitude and remorse. In all 
these respects, whether as men, as artists, or as historians, the 
Elizabethan writers may fairly be considered as part of that great 
wave which, at the period of which I treat, swept over all civilised 
life, awakening the fainting or dormant energies of mankind; that 
spasm, shortlived, but most lasting in its effects, which, under the 
name of the Renaissance, we have now to consider. 

In Italy, the school and the home of medizval art, there arose 
about the middle of the 15th Century a great revolution. For 
five hundred years the whole art realm had been under the rule 
of a mighty and beneficent despotism, the North had given laws 
to men, as to princes. But now, in the fulness, or rather in the 
over-ripeness of time, this rule was beginning to lose those 
characteristics by which it had won dominion, and established 
its right thereto. Gothic art had fallen from its first strength 
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and manhood into a specially terrible form of dotage, an im- 
becility which retained just such faint recollection of old nobility 
as impelled men to go on trying at repetition of what had been 
great, with ever decreasing power; necessarily decreasing, since 
at the best there was only imitation now of what had been 
spontaneous, and soon there was only imitation of imitation. 
But, though the right hand had lost its cunning, the heart had 
not lost its life, it was asleep, not paralysed. To its awakening 
there came a voice from the ages, from those old times when 
Greek bowed down before the beauty he had made because he 
believed in the beauty which his image sought to shadow forth, 
and when Roman tried to copy Greek, seeing his idea to be the 
noblest ; there was a great rising as of the sea, that truest and 
most glorious emblem of humanity, and the old realm was 
swallowed up like a second Lyonesse, not to be forgotten, but to 
leave its towers gleaming up through the waves of thought and 
learning, as the buried abbeys shine through the waters of the Irish 
lake, and its memories calling to men’s hearts as their muffled bells 
ring at the Angelus. Gothic art had become false to the world 
and to itself, and the heart of man craving for truth began to look 
elsewhere for its ideal. In the revival of old classic forms truth 
was found, or what had been truth; perhaps the hot-hearted seekers 
forgot that what was right to the ancients, because they believed 
in that from which it took its rise, was not right to them, since 
their faith was different; I say this, because to me the earlier 
period at its best, and I think we have no right to judge of it 
by its decadence, is immeasurably grander than any thing which 
has succeeded, as much finer as those all conquering Celts and 
Teutons and Scandinavians were than the weaklings whom they 
dispossessed ; but still, it was a search and a yearning after truth 
and therefore there came of it noble results. One special and most 
important form of truth there was, upon which the thinkers of 
this time particularly dwelt, the belief in man. In man, as a 
living, breathing, noble existence, not as the mere dust of the 
earth ; in man, as the noblest thing known, as the image of. that 
God after whom they, in their search for truth, were dimly groping. 
The medieval mind, forgetting the old tradition of manhood, and 
misreading the senile by which good men sought to guide their 
actions, had come to despise this beautiful body of ours; as if it 
were something to be ashamed of, instead of to glory in, that man 
is the grandest of created beasts. This the spirit of truth could 
not away with, and again in the old myths there was the fitting 
reverence found; so, in this respect. as in others, they were held 
unimpeachable, and the Renaissance gained ground. The story of 
the fall of this era is too sad to teli; it is too well known how that 
the Destroyer took to himself the seeming of an angel of light, 
how the truth became formalism, the love of mankind a love of 
man’s doings, and the desire of strong beauty voluptuousness ; 
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but, at first, the Renaissance was a reaction against lying, and 
false asceticism, and feebleness. So long as it retained this 
feeling, and so long as the great leaders were present, this revolu- 
tion did good service; but, like all other rebellions, it had no 
strength in itself, and when feeble leaders began to rise, the mob 
that had followed, mob-like, the lead of the true men, mob-like 
followed the lead of their copyists, and so everything hastened to 
its appointed ruin. The storm was done, and the sea which had 
sparkled when beaten with waves, first glittered idly, then sank 
into a sand-bemuddled calm. 

The time had come that this great wave must ebb in its due 
course, and leave those Southern Shores whereon it had beaten so 
long, and with such conquering might; not indeed without signs 
of conquest, not without a leaving of treasure behind that should 
tell to all time how its fruitful course had sped. Yet the wave 
must go—unto no void, but to rise upon another and a different 
shore, upon the shore of the Northern land that still lay in the 
first dawn of the new day waiting for the ripples. And this sea 
of new knowledge, which had come to bless all the world, must 
change, not in its essence but in form, before its blessing could 
reach those to whom it came. 

The spirit of the Renaissance being, as has been already said, a 
re-awakening of the belief in man, must perforce assimilate itself 
to men, in their various differences of nationality, of habit, and of 
creed, and in our parts found an almost utter revolution in all 
three. For the first—instead of a people passionate and little- 
thinking, a race was to be taught who, long-suffering and 
patient, yet brooded much over many things, and were in the end 
the more terrible for their musing, having convinced themselves 
of the truth of that upon which they meditated; for the second, 
it was no soft people that must now be taught, born and bred to 
lie and rejoice in the sunlight, but a sturdy folk, long inured to 
hardship, to battling with nature and with neighbour, something 
sad from the long warfare, but braced by it, and craving action as 
the greatest good: for the last,—there was in truth a common 
creed, here and there, but differently developed: faith, that in 
Italy showed itself in contemplation, meditative or passionate, of 
the abstract loveliness of our joint religion, showed itself in Eng- 
land in a purified awakening of the true old northern blood that 
beat in our hearts; in a righting of wrong for right’s sake, in 
fighting that which was believed to be of the Evil one, in devotion 
that took the form of work, altogether in action. Hence it came, 
that by action only could the new influence revivify our nation. 
They who far away in their sunny land hardly knew what storm 
meant, might fill their souls, and satisfy the desire of their heart 
through the eye. To them, it was natural and right that they 
should do so; every man could grow wiser and better by the 
gazing on those wonderful settings forth of life which were given 
VOL. X. HH 
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to them by painter and sculptor: to us, it would have been false ; 
therefore, the spirit of the Renaissance being, as it then was, the 
spirit of truth, came not in shepherd wise, but in mail, not as a 
hermit, but as a knight; those it invited to rest from their rest- 
lessness, us from our restlessness to start intoaction. It was by 
eye and ear both that the North must be roused. 

So there arose, very suddenly, not without much wonder of 
their fellows, and much misunderstanding, a new race of poets. 
Poetry had ‘always been the chosen delight of Northmen, but 
hitherto it had been, in a measure, fettered and tramelled by con- 
ventionality. The singer had, it is true, told grand things; he 
had warmed his hearers’ hearts as they listened to the good deeds 
of their fathers, or of elder men, he had told the truth, as he 
could not choose but do, of nature, of humanity, of faith; but he 
had never set plainly before men’s eyes the great verity which had 
now to be taught,—that these were for all time; that it was not 
enough to weep over the sorrows of Griselda or of Christie Greeme, 
but that the patience of the one and the true-heartedness of the 
other, must be lived; that it was little to love the daisy, if the 
daisy told of no Daymaker ; that all men were brothers, suffering, 
joying, hoping alike. This was the lesson that had to be taught, 
and this the dramatists of that time set themselves most earnestly 
to teach. 

To such an audience as that they had to deal with, abstract 
principles would have seemed incontrovertible, but not moving, 
things to be acquiesced in quietly, but in no wise touching the 
root of the matter; pictorial representation would after the first 
flush have become matter of every-day experience; homilies 
would have been wearisome and sleep-compelling ; but the real 
human voice, ringing in agony or pleading in despair, the strong 
human heart, wrung by love or rage and speaking through a 
man’s living voice, these the Northerner, used to the songs of 
his bards, could comprehend, could feel with and feel for; whence 
came that great and otherwise inexplicable burst of dramatic 
poetry which, beginning with “ Gorboduc” culminated in such 
noble works as “ Othello,” “ Sejanus,” or “ The Roman Actor.” 

And now let us see how these men worked out their appointed 
work, and the few examples needful to be given shall be chosen 
from no authors common to every-day knowledge. It were too 
presumptuous and too idle that I should attempt, where all have 
failed, to throw light on the work of the greatest example of his 
age, Shakespeare ; whilst for the other known men, Ben Jonson is 
more scholastic than human, and therefore little to our purpose, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, though sufficiently human are not 
sufficiently individual ; the former is rather an instance of a natu- 
rally poetic mind with naturally classic tastes, the latter two, 
whom we must class as one, are as discursive as they are admir- 
able, and it is impossible within the compass of an essay like the 
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present to grasp the numerous phases of thought which animate 
their writings. 1 propose to choose as examples four men,— 
Marlowe, Massinger, Ford and Webster: the first as showing the 
intensest sense of beauty, the others the most perfect human 
sympathy; which two things combined,—and no one of the four 
lacked either,—formed, as it seems to me, the true spirit of the 
Renaissance. 

As we have seen, this new growth was no new creation, but only 
a sprouting of the old tree. There was nothing new of itself in 
the Renaissance,—the very name would contradict such a suppo- 
sition, men only took up the old ideas, the same ideas that had 
animated them and their fathers all along, and applied them 
differently ; of absolute invention they had no special gift; all 
that could be done had been done excellently well, the fault had 
been that the doing was all in one direction, was not sufficiently 
catholic. Poetry had existed from all ages in the North; you can- 
not name a time, fabulous or historic, when the poet held other 
than the highest place in men’s reverence. But, all those early 
bards, all those minstrels who made the delicate things of creation 
more delicate, all those strong singers of whom we in Chaucer may 
proudly claim to have given birth to the chief, had confined them- 
selves to singing. Whether they were so child-like, that, like 
questioning children, they were ignorant of the awful meaning of 
their own words, or whether, with a too humble doubting of them- 
selves, they shrank reverently from the consequence of that they 
had to say, or whether, knowing themselves wise and true, they 
believed too much in their hearers, not one of all these had traced 
from his fable the moral, which we, reading their burning words 
by the light of late experience, so easily trace. Thus it was, how- 
ever, by what means soever it came ; they had piped, if the chil- 
dren in the market place would not dance they could not help that. 
But the new race, rising from the market crowd, knew how dull 
it was, and how little easy to be stirred: so they took of the old 
leaven, and, working it anew, gradually begun their toil. After a 
while, such a need grew on them, that they were forced to use new 
materials, and Marlowe invented blank verse as the medium of his 
passionate thought, but at first the old sweet monotonous rhyme 
was the natural use. He—that sorely-maligned and most noble 
poet, the man who has blessed our language with nearly its noblest 
poem, the “ Hero and Leander ”—seems to me to be the link that 
was wanting between the old Gothic literature and the new birth. 
In “ Hero and Leander” may be traced most distinctly the same 
spirit that animated “ Troilus and Creseide,” but with a difference. 
There is a growing love of ornament, a sensuousness of outline, a 
desire of suddenly impressing, which is pure Renaissance, as 
opposed to the old Gothic simplicity, when beauty was dwelt upon 
merely because of its actual existence in the world around the 
artist. Also a growing uneasiness, as if the man felt that he was 
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telling of a man, one whom he might have loved, or hated, not 
only of an old hero who did great deeds. Then the uneasiness 
gets stronger, until it becomes necessary to drop the narrative: 
Zenocrate must speak her dying farewell in propria persona, 
Faustus must himself scream out his own agony; such men and 
women as were to be dealt with, being men and women who were 
loving and sinning and dying all around the poet were somewhat 
too real to him to be represented other than in their real being, 
even to himself. So from the inner agony of the poet’s heart, 
from his bitter scorn, and his tender sympathy, the great British 
drama took rise. 

It is worth noticing as another point which shows that these 
writers were of the Renaissance, that they in common with all 
their great fellow-workers were thoroughly in earnest, so much 
in earnest, that the intensity of their thought acquired a certain 
morbidity ; they saw the sternness and the pitifulness of life so 
strongly, that they had no heart for its humours, and thus there 
is for the most part but little comedy in their writings. Marlowe 
never tried it, and the others never succeeded. I know that 
Massinger’s “ City Madam” may be cited as against this theory, 
but that play seems to me to be infinitely more pathetic than 
amusing, and for the rest, the filth with which Dekker interlarded 
the “ Virgin Martyr,” for instance, is hardly food for laughter. 
Only the greatest men could rise above that bitter introspection, 
and show how closely laughter and tears go hand in hand; not 
that they were less earnest, or less sorrowful, but perhaps, because 
they, being greater, more nearly approached to the state of perfect 
humanity. 

Let us then speak first of Marlowe, and it will not be long to 
show in how great a measure he possessed the sense of beauty. 
The two passages to be selected are both from his “ Hero and 
Leander,” in the first he speaks of the temple of Venus thus : 


“ So fair a church as this had Venus none; 
The walls were of discoloured jasper stone, 
Wherein was Proteus carved ; and overhead 
A lively vine of green sea-agate spread, 
Where by one hand light-hearted Bacchus hung, 
And with the other wine from grapes outwrung. 
Of crystal shining fair the pavement was ; 
The town of Sestos called it Venus’ glass: 


* * * * 


And in the midst a silver altar stood ; 
There Hero, sacrificing turtles’ blood, 
Kneeled to the ground, veiling her eyelids close ; 
And modestly they opened as she rose: 

Thence flew Love’s arrow with the golden head ; 
And thus Leander was enamoured. 

Stone-still he stood, and evermore he gazed, 

Till with the fire, that from his countenance blazed, 
Relenting Hero’s gentle heart was strook, 
Such force and virtue hath an amorous look.” 
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Here we get a touch of the old style; of the same handicraft 
which wrought the temples in the “ Knight’s Tale”; a reminis- 
cence, too, of the old masters in the mentionof “ Love’s arrow with 
the golden head,” which seems to point to that description of the 
god which ennobles the “Romaunt of the Rose.” But where 
Chaucer gave detail—almost painful, were it not so perfect, 
Marlowe contents himself with a general suggestion of bewilder- 
ing glory, exemplifying only such prominent features as would 
strike every eye, chiefly for the sake of colour. As far above this 
as nature is above the work of men’s hands is the next extract; 
which has a pathetic interest as being, probably, the last—or 
nearly the last utterance of the singer: 


“ By this Apollo’s golden harp began 
To sound forth music to the Ocean, 
Which watchful Hesperus no sooner heard 
But he the day bright-bearing car prepared ; 
And ran before, as harbinger of light, 
And with his flaring beams mocked ugly Night, 
Till she, o’ercome with anguish, shame, and rage, 
Dang’d down to hell her loathsome carriage.” 


Now of the chief passions that sway mankind, there are none 
stronger than these two, love and fear. Than the former, there 
are none more noble, whether it be the love of lovers in the 
common acceptation of the word, or of friends, or the love that 
unites parent and offspring; indeed it is plainly the noblest 
passion, since it includes all the other gentle graces. What is 
gratitude but love, for the remembrance of good? What is mercy 
but love, for pitifulness’ sake? What are truth, honour, chastity 
itself—but the going forth of love towards either some being, or 
some abstract idea? Hate is strong, but “love mocks at hate.” 
For the passion of fear, it is essentially ignoble, but none the less 
is it terrible in its strength. He must be a strange man,—I had 
almost said he must be no man,—who knows nothing of the force 
of fear! Armies may seem as things to be played with ; but has 
the conqueror never shuddered with dread of the midnight 
assassin, or worse, of the midnight terror; of the horror worse 
than death that, stealing unawares through the stillness when 
no human voice is near to charm away the demon, palsies the 
strong arm, and stops the beating of the strong heart, and 
with its hideous undefinableness drives the watcher to death 
—or to prayer. Let us see how Marlowe could set these 
two passions before the world. We shall have to examine into 
their treatment by the other men, but first, let the greatest 
speak. 

Zenocrate is dving, the queen of Tamerlane, of the Emperor of 
the East. All his raving cannot still the death knell, all his gold, 
all his steel, cannot buy life, nor vanquish death ; this she knows, 
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and knows her gathering agony, and yet, for love’s sake, speaks to 
her lord words of peace: 


“ Live still, my lord! Oh, let my sovereign live ! 
And sooner let the fiery element. 

Dissolve and make your kingdom in the sky, 
Than this base earth should shroud your majesty : 
For should I but suspect your death by mine, 

The comfort of my future happiness, 

And hope to meet your highness in the heavens, 
Turned to despair, would break my wretched breast, 
And fury would confound my present rest. 

But let me die, my love; yes, let me die! 

With love and patience let your true love die! 
Your grief and fury hurt my second life.— 

Yet, let me kiss my lord before I die, 

And let me die with kissing of my lord.” 


For the expression of fear in the most ghastly form, fear bodily 
and mental, with no one ray of hope to cheer the dark hour, take 
the dying words of Faustus, words which need no comment : 


* Stand still, yon ever moving spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come. 
Fair nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but a year, 
A month, a week, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent and save his soul. 
Oh, lente, lente, currite noctis equi l 
The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 
Oh! Ill leap up to heaven!—Who pulls me down? 
See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament : 
One drop of blood will save me: oh, my Christ! 
Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ ; 
Yet, will I callon Him. Oh! spare me, Lucifer !— 
Where is it now ?—’tis gone! 
And see, a threatening arm, an angry brow. 
Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of heaven! 
No! Then, will I headlong run into the earth: 
Gape, earth !—Oh no, it will not harbour me. 
Yon stars that reigned at my nativity, 
Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 
‘Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist, 
Into the entrails of yon labouring cloud ; 
That when ye vomit forth into the air, 
My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths ; 

Sut let my soul mount a ascend to Heaven.” 


So much space has been devoted to Marlowe, that we can do 
little more than glance at the work of his fellows. But we shall 
not thereby do them any real injustice, since they are all his 
inferiors. To begin with, the search for special beauty of descrip- 
tion may be dispensed with; we shall seek in vain in their 
writings for such passages as those quoted, but none from ‘ Hero 
and Leander ”; it is by reason of their humanity, pure and simple, 
that Ford, Massinger, and Webster, must claim our attention. 
That they did know and love beauty none can doubt who will 
take the trouble to study their plays; but they do not seem to 
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have been wholly possessed with such a sense of the loveliness of 
things as could compel them to treat of beauty for its own sake ; 
it is rather in the general undercurrent of thought, and in slight 
touches, perpetually recurring though sometimes occupying only 
a line, that their loyalty asserts itself. Ford has one song, to be 
mentioned presently, which I think to be in its way perfect,—but 
it is beautiful from its pure humanity ; where he attempts nature 
he fails. For instance, the “ Reaper’s Song,” in his masque of 
“‘The Sun’s Darling,” though professing to treat of daffodils and 
what not, is too evidently sung by disguised lords and ladies— 
there is too much of Phcebus in it, and too little of the summer 
sun. I think they were all three a little spoiled by London life ; 
perhaps they were also mazed and scared by it, and, musing on 
the microcosm, forgot the great real world. 

Love and fear have been named; here is what Philip Massinger 
had to say on the subject. In his best known play, “A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts,”.there occurs a speech put into the mouth of 
Sir Giles Overreach, which admirably describes the frenzy of fear 
taking the form of utter recklessness; the bitter old usurer, 
foiled, and trapped, and mad, makes his exit thus: 


‘Why is not the whole world 
Included in myself? to what use then 
Are friends and servants? Say there were a squadron 
Of pikes, lined through with shot, when I am mounted 
Upon my injuries, shall I fear to charge them ? 
No, Ill through the battalia, aud that routed 
Tl fall to execution—Ha! I am feeble, 
Some undone widow sobs upon mine arm, 
And takes away the use of ’t, and my sword, 
Glued to my scabbard with wronged orphan’s tears, 
Will not be drawn. Ha! what are these? sure, hangmen, 
That come to bind my hands and then to drag me 
Before the judgment seat ; now they are new shapes, 
And do appear like Furies, with steel whips 
To scourge my ulcerous soul. Shall I then fall, 
Ingloriously yield? no, spite of Fate, 
I will be forced to hell like to myself. 
Though y u were legions of accursed spirits 
Thus would I fly among you.” 


For an example of love, filial love, take from “The Fatal 
Dowry ” the speech of Charalois over the body of his dead father ; 
dead in prison for debt, though his country owed him its safety ; 
dead, and gained to a burying with his fathers only by the self- 
sacrifice of his son, who enters the prison on condition that his 
dead father may leave it: 


* How like a silent stream shaded with night, 
And gliding softly, with our windy sighs 
Moves the whole frame of this solemnity ! 
Tears, sighs, and blacks filling the simile; 
Whilst I, the only murmur in this grove 
Of death, thus hollowly break forth: 

* * « * 


Rest, rest in peace, dear earth! 
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“Thou that broughtest rest to their unthankful lives, 
Whose cruelty denied thee rest in death! 
Here stands thy poor executor, thy son, 
That makes his life prisoner to bail thy death; 
Who gladlier put on this captivity 
Than virgins, long in love, their wedding weeds.” 


Lest the exclusive dwelling on these two passions should grow 
tiresome, let us choose from Ford a passage illustrating the fear- 
lessness of a true man, at his worstextreme but believing in him- 
self and in the righteousness of hiscause. It in the dying speech 
of the hero in *“ Perkin Warbeck,” one of the only two historical 
plays, the other being Marlowe’s “ Edward II.,” which can stand 
besides Shakespeare’s 


“Why, peers of England, “ 
We'll lead them on courageously ; I read 
A triumph over tyranny upon 
Their several foreheads. Faint not in the moment 
Of victory! our ends, and Warwick’s head, 
Innocent Warwick's head, (for we are prologue 
But to his tragedy,) conclude the wonder 
Of Henry’s fears; and then the glorious race 
Of fourteen kings, Plantagenets, determines 
In this last issue male; Heaven be obeyed ! 
Impoverish time of its amazement, friends, 
And we will prove as trusty in our payments 
As prodigal to nature in our debts. 
Death? pish! ‘tis but a sound, a name of air; 
A minute’s storm, or not so much; to tumble 
From bed to bed, be massacred alive . 
By some physicians, for a month or two, 
In hope of freedom from a fever’s torments, 
Might stagger manhood, here the pain is past 
Ere sensibly ’tis felt. Be men of spirit! 
Spurn coward passion! So illustrious mention 
Shall blaze our names and style us kings o’er death.” 


Love and death, these two things possessed the utter soul of 
these men, love the end of life and death its beginning ; to them 
it was impossible to rest on any theme unless it spoke of intensest 
life, since in the knowledge of life lay their power, in its setting 
forth their use. Here isa specimen of Ford’s lighter mood, a song 
from ‘‘The Broken Heart,” that of which I spoke but now: 


‘‘Oh ! no more, no more, too late 
Sighs are spent; the burning tapers 
Of a life as chaste as fate, 
Pure as are unwritten papers, 
Are burnt out: no heat, no light 
, Nowremains; ‘tis ever night. 
Love is dead ; yet lovers’ eyes 
Locked in endless dreams, 
Th’ extremes of all extremes, 
Ope no more, for now love dies. 
Now love dies,— implying 
Love's martyrs must be ever, ever dying.” 


Again, in the hands of Webster, master of horror and tender- 
ness, these two are held forth to our sight with prevailing assertion 
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of their super-eminence. I had hoped, at setting out, to instance 
more fully than I now find possible from the works of this last to 
be mentioned of our representative writers. Butin relation to the 
first division of our subject, I cannot but draw attention to the 
great and crowning scene in “ The Duchess of Malfy,”—a tragedy 
which seems, unfortunately, to have become almost lost to the 
boards since the retirement of Miss Glyn,—in which the murdered 
mother bids her farewell to earth. Mark the wonderful tenderness 
and knowledge of humanity exhibited by Webster, in making the 
ruined, degraded, dying sovereign forget all her wrongs at the last, 
while thinking of her sick boy and her innocent girl. You cannot 
quote from all the literature of all ages any speech more awful 
and pitiful than that last homely counsel to her attendant : 
Duch.: Farewell, Cariola. 
In my last will I have not much to give: 
A many hungry guests have fed upon me; 
Thine will be a poor reversion ! 
Cari. : I will die with her! 
Duch. : 1 pray thee, look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ’ere she sleep. 
Then, to close the subject, listen to this author’s Dirge from 
“ Vittoria Corombona,” a song which Charles Lamb places next to 
the dirge in the “ Tempest.” 
“ Call for the robin red-breast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 
Call unto his funeral dole 
The ant, the field mouse, and the mole, 
To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm ; 
And (when gay tombs are robbed) sustain no harm ; 


But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 
For with his nails he'll dig them up again.” 


Thus, I have tried to show how the great epoch of the Renais- 
sance was not confined to one small tract, in which it might have 
been deemed a local and abnormal growth, but that it came to 
all civilised life, in one form or another, being the necessary 
reaction of life after a long time of trance; that as to the South 
by seeing, so to the North by hearing, that power of Humanity, 
which is the chosen instrument of Divine power, came at the 
hour of need to teach the great lesson—that no good thing can 
die, but only fall into sleep, to the end that it may wake the 
stronger, and that it is not for us to despair, though evil may 
seem for a while to conquer the good, remembering that 


“The old order changeth. yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


B, MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 







































































HOW I MADE MY PRACTICE. 


A DOCTOR’S STORY. 


In the year of grace 1877, being then of the mature age of 
twenty-one years and one month, I, in the words of St. Paul, 
*‘ purchased to myself.a good degree” at a Scotch University, to 
which, though I am an Irishman, I had certain sound reasons for 
repairing. The prospect before me was of a very humdrum 
description, and, to tell the truth, I had no particular fancy for 
attending old ladies with tooth-ache and squalling babies cutting 
their teeth. While hesitating how to fill up my time and earn a 
living, I ran up to London, nominally to see the hospitals, really 
to enjoy myself a little before settling down somewhere as a 
provincial sawbones. In the Strand, one day, I met. a fellow- 
student, slightly senior to myself, who astonished me by the news 
that he was off to Turkey to serve in the Ottoman Army in the 
war then just begun. Here was a chance of seeing life not to be 
despised, and of earning something of a living at the same time. 
So, under my friend’s advice, I applied at the Ottoman Embassy, 
and immediately got an appointment. How and where I served, 
what I did, saw, and endured, have nothing to do with the pur- 
pose of my present story. Let it suffice that on returning to 
England I found myself with a Turkish uniform, very little 
money, some knowledge of amputations, and the treatment of 
wounds and contusions, a theory of my own devising on the 
treatment of dysentery, and an intimate personal acquaintance 
with typhoid fever. But I also found some forty or fifty other 
medical men with similar experiences, and, like myself, very 
much in want of something to do. In point ‘of fact, the market 
was ridiculously overstocked, and remuneration accordingly fell 
until as little as two pounds a month was actually offered, with 
plain board and lodging, to one of our number to take charge of a 
branch practice in a working-class suburb, Many and many 
interviews did I seek with medical agents and practitioners in 
need of assistance, but, for some reason or other, the statement 
that I had just returned from the wars invariably appeared fatal 
to my chances, and I remember one interview with a pompous 
“Physician and Surgeon ” in a southern suburb, which terminated 
in a summary order to instantly leave the premises, my eyes 
being consigned to perdition for having wasted the great man’s 
time when I must have known (he was good enough to say) that 
what was required was a “ Queen Charlotte’s man,” and not (as he 
was pleased to observe) “a butcher.” Fairly at my wit’s end, 
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already in debt to my landlady, and almost afraid to write home 
for the loan of a few pounds after the glowing accounts I had 
transmitted of my doings in the East, I received, one morning, a 
letter informing me that my mother’s aunt had gone to her rest 
at last, and that she had left me two hundred and fifty pounds, of 
which ten pounds were sent by way of earnest. In the course 
of a fortnight I was anxiously awaiting the remainder of my 
legacy, and occupying myself by looking out for a share in 
a practice, if not in London, then in some fairly-sized town. 

But I soon found that my two hundred pounds, for that was 
about the nett amount on which I could calculate, was not nearly 
enough to obtain me a share that would return me even as much 
as two hundred a year, whatever exertions I might be disposed to 
make. Yet had my little round sum many a narrow escape. There 
was one practice, at about ten miles from Charing Cross, in a westerly 
direction, which nearly absorbed me and my small capital. It be- 
longed to a widow, already provided with a progeny of five, and she, 
poor woman, had been trying to keep the practice together by the 
aid, now of one, now of another * locwm tenens.” She was perfectly 
willing that I should have the connection, the lease of the house, 
and the little furniture there was for the two hundred pounds, if 
I would only take her in addition. Unfortunately, the lady was 
nearly old enough to be my mother, and besides, there was a 
bright-faced grey-eyed auburn-haired lassie beyond the Tweed 
who had set her heart on being my cara sposa. So the widow 
and I parted with a sigh on her side, which was perhaps as much 
for her children as for herself, and a sigh of relief, on my part, 

that I had had strength of mind enough to remember and 
abide by the advice of Mr. Anthony Weller. 

I came in by the Great Western, and, as I was strolling down 
town from the terminus, something about an ordinary chemist’s shop 
attracted my attention. It was pretentious enough in its way but 
there was a certain disorder in the arrangement of the window 
which is not often seen among the London pharmaceutists ; and 
several of the bottles of preparations and boxes of patent medicines 
were covered with dust and fly-blows. The idea struck me at once 
that this was a good neighbourhood in which to begin operations 
if I could only strike a connection with the chemist. There was a 
great railway station not far off; the street was a main thorough- 
fare from it; near at hand was a canal; on one side were streets 
of very large houses, on the other middle-class and working-class 
dwellings in abundance. Entering the shop, I saw behind the 
counter, listlessly engaged in labelling phials, a young man, blonde 
and anemic. He might have been seven or eight and twenty ; 
and I have seldom seen a person of less physical power for his 
height, which was considerable. Taking a piece of paper I scribbled 
myself a rather complicated prescription of simple drugs and asked 
him to make it up at once. A puzzled expression passed over his 
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face, anl then a gleam of intelligence. He proceeded with his 
task, and I got into conversation with him. Before long he had 
been driven into a state of desperation by the announcement that 
I was thinking of establishing an open surgery and cheap dis- 
pensary in the neighbourhood as soon as I could find a shop. He 
protested, vox faucibus haesit, as Virgil says, that there was nota 
living to be got in one shop let alone in two, and in half-an-hour 
afterwards I had offered him a hundred and fifty pounds for his 
lease, house, good-will, fittings and stock. Ultimately, after two 
or three days’ negotiation, I got everything, including two rooms 
of furniture, for a hundred and seventy pounds, and engaged the 
angemic one as dispenser at fifteen shillings a week and his food, 
to sleep out of the house. Of course I wrote off at once to Ireland 
to announce that I had set up as a doctor in the “ West End ;” 
and you may be sure a little epistle full of hope and loving sayings 
went by “the Night Mail North.” On the day after I took posses- 
sion I received by the Great Western a keg of whiskey from the 
good people at home, and I filled the spare bottles on the shelves 
—there were a good many empty ones—with what I labelled as 
“Sp: Hib: Comp: Fort.” and, by way of variety, “ Mistura Poti 
Generosi.” 

Three days passed and the total receipts were less than five 
shillings, notwithstanding a great brass plate on the side-door, and 
another in the window. Not one solitary patient had presented 
himself, and I began to think I had indeed made a bad bargain. 
But one day, when the pale dispenser was out, a labouring man 
entered the shop and, putting down a brown coin, said: 

** A penn’orth of salts, if you please.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied ; “ but may Lask what you want with salts?” 

** Because I’m bad in my inside,” he said. 

“Ah, yes,” I returned ; “salts are very good: you're a wise man 
to take salts in time.” 

“ My wife says,” he answered, “that the Seidlitz is best.” 

“Well, indeed, your wife is a wise woman.” 

“ T don’t understand you, doctor ; I think salts is best.” 

** And you're right.” 

*“ And my wife thinks Seidlitz is best.” 

*¢ And she’s right, too.” 

‘** But how can that be ? ” 

«Tl give you a bit of advice, my man, that’ll save you many a 
doctor’s bill. Mind now—salts for men, seidlitz for women. 
There! you and your wife are a sensible couple.” 

Before long 1 found this working man was trumpeting my 
praises in the back street in which he dwelt and although the 
pecuniary result was not great, at first, it was at least encouraging, 
so far as it went. 

The day after this exhilirating conversation an ancient dame, 
with a reticule—only wealthy ancient dames have reticules— 
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entered and asked for something for the toothache. I gazed at her 
earnestly, and murmured to the dispenser, “ She needs care!” 

“I’m in great pain,” she observed, “ and have been for nights 
and nights.” 

“ Ah, madame, the toothache is, in your case, only a symptom. 
If we can remove the cause the effect will cease. Montclarence,” 
(that was what I called the dispenser) “ please show the lady into 
my consulting room, and get my stethoscope and my laryngoscope, 
and be in attendance with the hartshorn and eau-de-cologne as 
soon as I have finished this article for the Lancet.” 

I thought even she must have heard of the Lancet. 

“Qh, doctor, please don’t take any lancets tome. It’s only a 
toothache, and a little bit of camphor, or chloroform or creosote 
has cured me many’s the time,” she pleaded. 

“ Madame,” I rejoined, “ your tooth aches, but that is not tooth- 
ache, it is ‘merves,’ and ‘nerves’ are caused by something quite 
other than toothache. No! I shall not charge you anything 
extra; but your case is very interesting. You suffer from 
‘nerves.’ ” 

“Indeed I do, sometimes.” 

“Well, madame” (I could see she liked being madamed), “ I 
will undertake your case with confidence, and at any rate I will 
auscult you without charge if you will wait less than five minutes 
until I finish this article for which the printers are waiting. 
Montclarence, give the lady ten minims of ether sulphuris, two 
minims of potassia bicarbonate, one drachm of aqua cassia, and 
three drachms of aqua distillata. That will compose her for the 
present. Place her with her back to the light.” 

“ But, doctor——” 

“ Really, madame, on your own head be it! If you will not 
take anything in time I cannot be responsible.” 

And then she went into the little room behind the shop, where 
the anzmic one had established a dentist’s chair, which he had 
picked up second or third hand. In a few minutes I entered and 
handed to the dispenser a packet, saying to him— 

“The messenger waits.” 

With a nod of significance, he departed, opened and closed the 
door—he could take a hint if not originate an idea—and when he 
had returned I had looked at the carious molar, applied the stetho- 
scope to the chest and back, looked down her throat with the 
laryngoscope, and then pondered for a moment. 

“Ah! yes,” I mused, half audibly, “as I thought—a very 
interesting case indeed. Pray, madame, have you consulted any 
physician ?” 

‘No, indeed,” she replied, “ I’ve felt faint-like, many’s the time, 
but didn’t know what from, and I’ve had singing in my ears, and 
the tooth aches every week, and I’m lazier than I was to get up in 
the morning, and——” 
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“‘ Don’t you see,” I cried, turning to the dispenser, “a beautiful 
case of atonic diathesis, complicated with ichor laryngi, and sure 
to be followed by nervous prostration and hemorrhagic paralysis 
unless it is attended to very soon.” Then to her—* Yes, madame, 
I can give you immediate relief for sixpence, as you have evidently 
supposed this to be a mere chemist’s shop ; but I am only a young 
man——” 

“Very clever one,” she said, under her breath. 

‘“‘ And as I have recently come into a considerable sum of money 
I thought, after travelling for some time in the East —wonderful 
country the East—madame, that I could see more varied cases in 
a place like this, and so perfect myself in my profession, than to 
merely continue study in hospitals, at home and abroad, and deal 
with cases already perfectly described in the books. So, madame, 
if you are willing, I can alleviate your toothache for sixpence, and 
I can go far to cure you, for merely the cost of the medicine.” 

She poured forth her thanks, and when she left the shop, 
promising to call in a day or two and let me know how she was 
getting on, she carried with her, beside the creosote and chloro- 
form and lint in her tooth, a small box of pills, a bottle and a 
packet of powders. The first contained three 3-grain blue pills; 
the bottle, two blue papers of seidlitz and aqua pura, and the 
powders were tartaricacid. She had a little touch of liver com- 
plaint, but not more than most middle-aged ladies who take beer 
with their dinner, a little gin and water at night, and no more 
exercise than they can help. That brought in, altogether, 
eighteenpence, and there was a clear profit of one shilling and one 
penny—a fuir afternoon’s work as things had been going. 

That night, about ten o'clock, as I was sitting over a pipe and a 
glass of “ Mistura Poti Generosi” in the consulting room, and 
the dentist’s chair, I heard a crash, and much blasphemy ; in front. 
I rushed out and found a Pickford’s van and two hansoms, going 
in opposite directions, had come into collision, and one of the cab- 
men had been thrown on the pavement. Hurriedly lighting the 
gas in the shop, I had him borne in, and finding nothing. much 
the matter with him, I bathed his head, gave him a little ether 
and cardamoms, and told his brother ‘cabby to see him home. 
Then I lounged on the step of the shop, and presently the constable 
on the beat came past and saluted me with— 

‘‘That might have been a bad case, doctor.” 

“ Yes,” I responded, “ but it was taken in time.” 

“ Ah, * he continued, “ that’s ev erything.” 

«Then why don’t you see to yourself ? ’ 

“Me, doctor? I’m all right.” 

“No doubt you think so; your’s is a very insidious malady. 
But it’s no business of mine. You had better go first time you 
feel queer to your divisional surgeon. Meanwhile, if you would 
care for a tonic, 1 can give you one.” 
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He hesitated. 

‘Tt is very simple,” I said. “I keep it made up, or nearly so, 
and it will do you good.” 

And, as he lingered, I made up a glass of Sp. Hib. Comp. Fort, 
dropped in a minim of chloroform, two minims of ‘tincture of 
clove, added a particle of simple syrup, and made two-water grog 
of the whole. He stepped inside and swallowed the compound. 

“That’s done me good,” he gasped, and then bidding me good- 
night, and thanks to me, he was moving away, when I said, 

“You can always have that if you feel poorly and see a light 
here, and it is good for all you policemen, who wear away so much 
muscular tissue and nervous acquisition in your duties. Any man 
on this beat can have that when he needs it.” 

The seed was sown in fruitful soil. The labourer sent me no 
end of shilling patients; the old lady brought me several interest- 
ing cases of “nerves” among her acquaintances; there was no 
accident, after a while, in the neighbourhood which was not 
brought to me to decide whether it was important enough for the 
hospital, and presently I had a crowning triumph. 

One of my, by this time numerous, friends of the constabulary, 
hearing from one of his area belle acquaintances, that her mistress 
had got a growth in her nose, which she feared might be a cancer, 
recommended that I should be sent for. He represented that I 
was wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice, that I was “a swell” 
who was only concerned to perfect myself in my profession, that I 
was the most rising man of the day, and that I never took fees, 
save in the most serious cases, when I was “a quarter of the price” 
of any other doctor. At this time there was elevenpence half- 
penny in the till, and nothing in my pocket but a butcher’s bill, a 
baker’s bill and a not too full pouch of tobacco. 

A lady entered the shop very quietly at one o’clock in the day. 
She said she wanted something to remove a stoppage from one 
side of her nose. I conducted her into the consulting room, my 
dispenser being in anxious attendance; I placed her in the 
dentist’s chair, and I soon found she had a pimple about half way 
up the left nostril, which was no doubt tender. I called the 
attention of Montclarence to “the pathology of the case,” and 
at this moment in came one of my old colleagues at Shipka. 
The dispenser announced Dr. Huntley. 

* Ah,” I cried, “ how fortunate! Madame, here is an eminent 
West-end surgeon just come in to go with me to a consultation 
on a very serious case. You shall have the benefit of his opinion 
for nothing—we are old acquaintances, and can presume upon 
our intimacy. Huntley, my dear fellow ” (and here I whispered a 
word to him), “pray give me your opinion on this case, a clear 
case of polypus, I think; needs immediate attention.” 

“ Quite so.” 
“‘ Madame, do not be alarmed; we can,eh, Huntley ? save you in 
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a moment, with little or no pain, from an operation of the most 
painful sort; another day may make a difference; once the 
polypus lays hold of the cartilage of the nose, it is all up; but it 
is still flexible though painful when moved. And, madame, I will 
not consent to take any money as you have not formally consulted 
me. I assure you that you will feel immediate relief. Oh no! 
chloroform is not necessary ; I hope I have your consent ? Thank 
you. Montclarence, my dear fellow, bring the instrument case 
and a styptic. Now, madame; Huntley, will you hold madame’s 
pulse? . . . Oh, pray don’t conceive I am going to hurt 
you. . . . There, now do not you feel relieved ?” 

I cut off the head of the pimple, and rushed out to the shop 
where I put up the “ Mist. Sp. Hib. Comp.,” with some aromatic 
flavouring, and returned just as Huntley had applied the little 
wad of lint and alum water. 

“ Now, madame, I think that is all right. A most interesting 
case. A true polypus. If you will allow me, I will call on you 
to-morrow and exhibit it as a preparation. I think I may say we 
just took the polypus in time—eh, Dr. Huntley ?” 

“TI must give you a fee for this,” said the old lady. 

“No,” I protested ; “really, we have been quite rewarded by a 
most scientific case, quite a typical case; one on which I must 
read a paper at the Medical Society. No, madame; I will call 
with your permission, and see how you recover. It was taken just 
in time.” 

And then the old lady, warmly inviting us all to call, went off with 
her handkerchief to her nose, and Huntley saw her to her door in 
the most attentive manner. 


* * a * * 


In three months from that day I was doctor to a working man’s 
subscription dispensary, and accoucheur to a benevolent society of 
ladies interested in lying-in cases, and lending bags of children’s 
clothing ; in three months more I was surgeon to the police; and, 
before the end of two years, I had lost the anzmic one, who re- 
paired to Torquay, and there reposes till doomsday ; had taken on 
an assistant—one of my colleagues in Bulgaria—and now I have 
three assistants—two dispensaries, and a big house in W 
Street; I attend only to consulting cases personally ; and I am as 
happy as the day is long with my hunters, my profession and my 
ah, yes, I forgot to say the rosy-cheeked, grey-eyed, auburn 
haired lassie came sometime ago to live in London, and now 
hardly knows what is her greatest trouble—a big house, three 
living pictures of herself, or the person whom she is given to 
patting, sometimes pinching, on the cheek, saying, as she shows 
her dimples, 

“You darling old humbug!” 











CHARLES WILLIAMS, 











FROM UNION TO GRANGE. 


CaAPTER I. 
STORM. 


THE cruel coward sea had had no helpless ship to beat and batter 
all day long and fling on the rocks at night. The fisher folk had 
had fair warning of the monster’s coming rage, and had secured 
their boats and lives the day before. So, balked and baffled, it 
came raging up the strand to break down the groynes and tear 
away the sea wall. In years gone by some generous great one 
had sent for cunning masons and an expert engineer, and had 
made a hundred yards of defence in front of the houses under the 
high cliff, and, where this ended, had run stout wooden groynes 
down to the sea, and made a second defence behind them of clay 
and brushwood, driven into banks by stout stakes, which kept the 
roadway from being washed away. And at these defences the sea 
was tearing and smiting, now breaking a groyne-board, now riving 
a section of road defence, and bearing it away in paltry triumph 
over man. Against the stone wall itself, when the tide was but 
half way up, it dashed clouds of spray ; as it rose, its waves broke 
some feet from it, and, rushing forward, struck the wall, then, re- 
coiling, met another incoming wave, and, wrestling with it, flung 
a mass of white water forty feet high with a crash and a spiteful 
roar; next, as it rose still higher, and gained weight and force 
and power, it came pounding, battering, beating, raging, flinging 
tons of water on every square yard, roaring at every blow as if in 
rage that the faithful stone-guard would not give way. It had 
better luck with the weaker wooden barriers, and when, from the 
bend at the end of the stonework, it rolled sideways on to the 
first of them and flung such a mass of swirling water-weight on it 
that the fabric reeled and fell, it seemed to rejoice that it had 
found something to yield to its power at last. It tossed the frag- 
ments high in wicked glee, and bore them seaward with a bellow 
of satisfaction. 

But the tide turned and the wall still stood. A gap in the road 
had busy workers at it directly the sea retired; sturdy men carried 
boards and tools to the head of the damaged groyne; the dwellers 
in the houses that had had their basements swamped and flooded 
VOL. X. 1 
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set to work to pump and bale them out; the shutters came down 
from the lately besieged windows, and the urchins gathered the 
stones from the roadway and returned them to the beach, whence 
they had been flung by the waves. Man went patiently and 
trustfully to work,as he had done scores of times before, to repair, 
in order that he might still live in a corner of the earth, the 
ravages wrought by the mightiest work of his Father, which is in 
Heaven 

So the tide went down that day, and the workers worked in 
turn ; before half ebb the wind lulled, and it dropped at low-water 
still more ; you could not have known that slack water lasted half- 
an-hour, for even yet the waves pounded at the rocks outside, and 
flung up spray and wrack; but the rocks did not mind this in the 
least, the sea could do them no harm, save that here and there a 
strip of sea-weed were wrenched from its holding, that was all. 
Still the sea grew calmer, and the groyne was safe for to-night. 

The darkness came on as the tide came up again, and, driven 
from their posts of labour by the advancing flow, the workers left 
their fires and moved their tools and pitch kettles from post to 
post, working yet sturdily for every foot, that nothing might 
happen while they and theirs slept. 

Behind the houses, crouching under the cliff, was a rough-hewn 
mixture of uncouth steps and zig-zag paths that wound round the 
face of the steep and led to the top. After every small flight of 
eight or ten, or, at the most, a dozen steps, came the flat path, 
bounded by a low wall. In one or two places the wall was higher, 
and, with the cliff on the other side, made a passage, down which 
the wind whistled and shrieked, all the merrier, too, for having 
someone up there to shriek and whistle at. She crouched against 
the wall, at a part a little more sheltered than the rest of the 
terrace, and huddled her shawl round her to keep out some of the 
blast that knew no pity—the wind of God—the north-easter. 

She had waited thus for some quarter of an hour, when a step 
was heard above her which she seemed to know, for she clapped 
her hands together and gave a low cry of joy. The step was 
light but manly—no fisherman’s boots or shoreman’s brogues 
came down the stone way like that. She darted out of the 
recess in which she was sheltering, and ran into the arms of the 
newcomer. 

“Oh, Jack, dear Jack!” [ Kiss. ] 

“My darling Nell!” [Kiss.] 

Then a minute or two of the soft, silly murmuring, that, foolish 
as it is, has led to nobler lives and greater deeds than the clang 
of a legion of brazen battle trumpets or the preaching of four 
creeds. 

“Have you waited here long, my darling? What a night for 
you to be out in.” 

“YT wouldn’t mind the worst night that the coast ever saw, 
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Jack, so that I saw you in it; I’ve been here about a quarter of 
an hour; not longer, dear.” 

“T couldn’t get away from dinner. There is some one staying 
up at the Grange, an old brother officer of my father; a nice old 
fellow enough, but he kept me from my Nellie.” 

“Yes, Jack, dear. Oh, Jack, I shall be so glad when this is all 
over.” 

“ What is all over, Nellie?” 

“ All this sly meeting and dodging and waiting for each other. 
I suppose we’re too young to marry yet, though, and you're afraid 
of your people 

* Afraid, Nellie; no, dear, not when I’m twenty-one. Fancy, 
two short months, and then we will be married somewhere very 
quietly, and I will bring you home to my father and tell him. He 
can say nothing then.” 

“Oh, Jack, don’t quarrel with your father for my sake ! ” 

“ My darling, what is there I wouldn’t do for your sake ?” 

The girl did not answer. 

“There need be no quarrel either, Nellie. You know I have 
my grandmother’s fortune when I am of age, and that will let us 
two little pairing birds buy a nice little nest and fill it full of the 
prettiest little things to please you. And we can live on the 
interest of the money very well, even if things came to the very 
worst, so my darling need never fear that she will come to any 
harm.” 

“Oh, Jack, you are very clever and very wise I know, and I’m 
sure you love me very much, Jack, and you are as kind to your 
little girl as anyone can be; but oh, my dear, though I ought to 
be the happiest girl anywhere, there is such a drag at my heart 
sometimes when I’m alone and thinking of you—and I seldom 
think of anything else, Jack—I sometimes feel that it is too much 
for me to expect a husband like you, so far above me; and then I 
fall to think of all the things and all the people that ‘might come 
between us. And oh, my dear one, there are so many come 
crowding into my poor little brain that sometimes they almost 
turn it. Oh, Jack,” she added, clinging convulsively to his arm 
and hiding her face on his breast, “something will happen to 
part us, my dear! I know it—I know it—I know it!” 

‘‘ Hush, hush, my darling,” said her lover. ‘ Why, little one, 
what is this? The storm has got into your head, my pet.” 

“There is a storm in my heart and my head too, Jack, I fear,” 
said she. ‘Oh, the weary time of waiting—and oh! if our hap- 
piness should never come at all.” 

“Come to your uncle’s, my dear; this is no night for you to be 
out in. I can’t see your face well, but your poor little hands are 
hot, in spite of all this cold wind. Are you ill, Nellie darling ?” 

* Yes, Jack, ill in mind. Oh, Jack, let me go back to my 
father’s in London till we are married. And oh, my dear, come up 
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there for me and see him before we are married. He will be as 
proud of you as a son as I am of you as my husband in God’s sight ; 
but this terrifies me—when I saw your mother in church last 
Sunday I know she knew which way you were looking, Jack. She 
gave me a look that turned my heart to stone.” 

“My mother, Nellie!” said the young man, somewhat sharply. 
*‘ She’s no mother of mine, thank God.” 

“ No, Jack, I know it, and that is worse than if she were. If 
she were your own mother you could go to her and tell her of it, 
and if her heart loved you she would forgive, and then we should 
be happy.” 

* Well, my little darling, she cannot harm you. What you say 
about going to London may be the best thing to do after all. It 
won’t be for long, dear, although I shall miss you terribly. But if 
it will make you happier, why go. (Get some roses into your 
cheeks, if they’re only London ones, and as soon as I’m twenty-one 
I can snap my fingers at the world and come up to claim my 
Nellie.” 

“TI must go home now, Jack—home to uncle’s, I mean. He will 
wonder what brings me out on such a night. I must make up 
some tale to him to account for it. Oh, this pitiful, pitiful work. 
Jack, you ought to be true to me for what I endure for your 
sake.” 

“ By heavens, I will, Nellie, and [am too; you ought to know 
that. You should believe in me by this time.” 

Another slightly sharp and injured tone. 

‘¢ How long do you think I could live like this if I did not 
believe in you, Jack? That’s the only thing I have to live for 
now, that and my father; but let me go now, Jack. I can’t stay 
later. When shall I see you again, dear? When may I go to 
London? Can you come there once to see me before the time ?” 

“T will see you to-morrow night, my dear, at the gate above the 
cove, at seven o’clock, and then we will have a talk about your 
going to London. If you do go, of course I will come to see you, 
and after two months’ time nothing shall part us, I swear.” 

“Good-bye, Jack, and God bless you. I will meet you to- 
morrow when and where you say.” 

A last kiss, a little hysterical sob, and a clutch of his arm, a 
moment to regain self-possession, and she turned and fluttered 
down the steps and the winding path to the shore. 

He looked over the wall for the last glimpse of her as she went 
down and waited a few minutes on the wind-swept terrace ; 
then, slowly descending the steps, came down to the roadway next 
the sea. 

As the sea had come crawling up, those working at the repairs 
had retreated, leaving their fires. In another half-hour it would 
be high water, and all that could be done had been done. The 
hardy toilers of the greedy, grudging sea stood waiting to see how 
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the new works would resist their enemy. Youth, with no awe, 
was amusing itself with the fires. 

There were two left—one a little above ordinary high water mark, 
the other lower down the beach. Round this latter the furthest 
flinging of the shoreward wave was creeping slowly, and those on 
the shore were watching it being swallowed and put out as (they 
tell us) a soul too weak to fight the storms and temptations of this 
world is put out of life and swallowed by hell. As the smooth, 
shallow forerunner of the booming wave behind came all round it, 
too shallow yet to climb to its tiny height, it gave a hiss or two 
scarcely heard in the roar of the thrashing water, and threw for 
its last effort a light that showed it was surrounded but burning 
bravely to the last. Then came a strong master-wave that dashed 
a denser mass of spume and foam along the level sand and some- 
what up the shingle, and an angrier hiss and a faded light showed 
that the contest was nearly over. ‘ Wait for the next big *un,” 
said the watchers, and when that came the helpful fire tlashed 
and spluttered and died, and was seen no more. 

‘‘Sea sha’n’t have this yin,” said the boys, and with pointed 
sticks and crooks they fished for the tow and the burning rope and 
yarn and wood of the one on the top of the beach and with shouts 
held gay torchlight procession of theirown. As Jack came down 
to the front of the sea the lights and sparks from the whirling 
brands and the blazing rope cast a glare over the weird scene, 
flashed on the set faces of the waiting men worn out by labour, on 
the red shawls and hooded heads of the wives, flared over the 
dancing boys on the beach, and lit up the crest of each coming 
wave and the spray of the shivered sea. You might have fancied 
a cruel dragon rolling sideways on the shore with gleaming scales 
and cruel fiery breath, and the roaring and the hissing and the 
pounding of the sea might have been his triumph at the coming 
death of men. 

To-night the dragon must roll harmless on the shore. No life, 
at least from this part of the coast, is to fly away into the night 
from any sea-slain body. The mended groynes will stand, too, 
until the morning, for the tide has reached its height and the 
screaming wind begins to have longer pauses between the screams. 
Rest, men, tent, your foe is foiled to-night ; rest, men, your little 
ones are safe ! 

Jack had stood for a quarter of an hour speaking to no one, but 
when the tide showed signs of turning and no more mischief came, 
he spoke to several of the men standing round and asked them of 
the storm. To learn what damage had been done had been his 
excuse for a night visit to the village,a few minutes with his love. 
It would not do to return without news. The men were tired with 
trying to beat back the sea from their defences; he offered them 
refreshments and they thanked him, and followed him to the one 
small inn of the place, the ‘“ Admiral Keppel.” 
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A low-ceilinged frame house, with pillars flush with the road, 
supporting a balcony of rooms with overhanging bays that leaned 
over the three first landward feet of road; small windows, formed 
with leaden strips and countless tiny green squares of glass, each 
one with a vitreous blob in the middle. Swinging doors at the 
top of two wooden steps, down which the customers tumbled into 
the bar; sober or drunk, they tumbled or rolled down, as their 
forefathers had done and as their grandsons do to-day. Inside, 
vast beams crossing a whitewashed ceiling, beams that supported 
hams and boat gear and copper spirit-cans, all mixed and huddled 
together; a small semi-circular counter in one corner of a large 
room, with an old chimney place with seats within it for half-a- 
dozen aside, and a roaring fire in the middle; a cleek that held 
by day a mighty pot that swung on a fire-tried chain and teased 
the customers’ noses with appetising smells at regular intervals ; 
an old-fashioned, upright clock in one corner that pointed always 
to a quarter to three—right always twice a day mine host often 
averred, with the ready grin of a man with few jokes—and had 
done so for years ; round the room a wooden benching for such as 
did not choose, or could not stand the heat of the chimney corner; 
a few beer-stained, grog-perfumed tables, and a floor sanded twice 
a day. . 

Such the “ Admiral Keppel” in 1832. 

In this room the men now crowded, and stood round the fire or 
the counter, hats in hand, while the « young Squire” bade the 
host prepare hot grog for those who had worked so weli. Weather- 
beaten and rugged, hardy and rough, but shy as children in the 
presence of the eldest son from the “great house,” they stood 
almost silent, and when they spoke to each other did so in 
whispers. 

The first sip of rum loosened the tongue of the Nestor of the 
village sufficiently to enable him to thank the donor for his treat. 

“Thankin’ ye kindly, sir; and here’s wishin’ of you health, sir, 
and your good father and—and his good laidy, sir, and the young 
gentleman, too, sir, and my mates says so, too— eh. mates ?’ 

Consent murmured in a low growl, like a miniature growl from 
the sea outside, and every foot making a harsh scrape on the well- 
sanded floor, like a bashful hurrah, every touzled head bowed and 
every right brow gently punched by a protuberant fore-knuckle. 
A General Salute of respect for Rank and gratitude for Rum. 

Jack drank their healths in return, paid for the grog, disdaining 
the change, which he left for the good of the company, and 
departed with a hearty “good-night” to the men, though not 
without many wistful glances round the old-fashioned bar as if in 
search of someone. 

Up the steps, the scene of his late interview, he slowly climbed, 
and, on reaching the top, struck into a path which led straight to 
where a number of lights pointed out a house of much larger 
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dimensions than any in the village. At the end of the path was 
a road, which he crossed, and stood before a house which almost 
deserved the title of a mansion. A barking .efdogs heralded his 
approach, and a ring at the gate bell brought agroom to let him 
in. The man touched his hat respectfully‘€s_ his young master 
entered, and apologetically asked him of the damage done by the 
storm. 

“It’s got into Poynder’s head, I dew believe, Master John,” said 
he, when Jack had told him; “ he’ve been a marchin’ in and out 
0’ the kitchen and a trumpetin’ to hisself on his lips, and a buzzin’ 
like a bumbledore all the evenin’!” 

Jack laughed, and crossed the hall to a door facing him ; as he 
placed his hand on the knob the figure of the storm-smitten butler 
Poynder came along the passage to his right. 

He was a tall, stalwart, fresh-coloured man, not more than forty- 
five years of age, but with iron grey hair peeping out from the 
sides of a black skull cap which he always wore. This skull cap 
concealed a shining silver plate on the top of his head—concealed 
it always whilst in the house—when Poynder went abroad he care- 
fully hatted himself in secret and never took off his head-covering 
under any circumstances, a military salute taking the place of the 
hat-doffing to Gentility common to the neighbourhood. Painful 
and elaborate and ingenious withal were his devices against the 
treacherous wind and the chapter of accidents, and the standing- 
rigging which he fitted to his top-most article of dress would have 
excited much risibility in the hall and village but for two things— 
one, that he was the head of the domestics of the Grange and the 
obvious medium of communication between the mansion and the 
humble outer world, and the other, that his hand was heavy and 
his temper (on this point) short. 

Seventeen years before, on one very busy Sunday afternoon, 
which Mark Poynder and some thousands more Englishmen were 
spending a few miles from the usually cheerful, but, at that time, 
somewhat lugubrious, city of Brussels—spending, too, not as a 
holiday or in play, but in very grim and earnest work—a French 
chasseur, previously a total stranger to Mark, gave him with a 
sabre primary cause for all this careful head concealment whilst. 
Mark was eagerly biting off his cartridge end for another shot at 
a charging foe who were breaking against those stubborn squares 
that da 

Mark, not at once losing either strength or sense, and his temper 
being aroused by this, it fell about that all that year’s vendages 
Lisette Dumesque, the belle of Oiry, by pleasant Marne, wept as 
she gathered the sweet Champagne grapes, and went home at 
evening without dancing, too full of sad thoughts of Achille 
Dulaurier, her gallant chassewr, killed by a scélérat of an English 
Tiger on the slopes of Mont St. Jean. 

They took the Tiger home and plated his head for him, and 
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having no use for a silver-mounted soldier, sent him to seek his 
fortune where he would. 

Lisette dried her tears at the end of the vintage—they made 
her eyes red—and Monsieur Pilon, the tonnelier of Epernay, had 
once told her that they were the stars of his soul. Why dim these 
stars for the dead? Lisette worked hard at her trousseaw all the 
winter and married the tonnelier in the spring. 

Major Ellerton, of Poynder’s regiment, and his master as well, 
had had enough of glory when the war was really over, and he 
finally quitted Paris. From Vimiera to Waterloo is but a space of 
seven years, but seven years of a war of Titans. So that when he 
obtained his colonelcy this individual Titan, seeing no war imme- 
diately ahead, and having come into his father’s s estate, and being 
moreover a widower, with a little son, sold out in 1816 and settled 
down on his paternal acres, after taking, as we shall see, to him- 
self asecond wife. 

Remembering his old body-servant Mark Poynder in his 
prosperity, and finding him as inclined for a peaceful stay-at-home 
life as he was himself, he installed him as major domo, with 
plenary powers. 

So at this time Madame Pilon superintended the vintage of a 
small vineyard, the property of the tonnelier, whose worldly wealth 
had greatly increased since his marriage to la belle Lisette, who 
was reckoned as keen a hand at a bargain as any lady between 
Kspernay and Rheims. 

And Mr. Mark Poynder was in clover, lived very much respected, 
and———declined to show the top of his head. 

All this happened through a hasty interview between two com- 
plete strangers, who met on the afternoon of Sunday, the 
eighteenth of June, one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, at a 
spot midway between two little villages called Braine l’Alleud and 
Waterloo. 


CHAPTER II. 
FAMILY. 


In the days of George the Third—whose days in the land were 
very many and not especially good—when the Great Commoner 
was serving an admiring country and an ungrateful king in the 
dual capacity of Prime Minister and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—a double service not without parallel in our own days; 
—when Thurlow looked like Wisdom on a Woolsack, and when 
Johnson still walked Fleet Street ; when Catherine of Russia ruled 
that curious land with a rule more curious still; before Louis the 
Sixteenth’s troubles began, and when Versailles was gayest of gay 
palaces, spite of hunger and lordly murder outside ; when people 
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had only just learned that certain erst-rebellious States beyond 
sea were United, and were likely to remain so; before any English 
settler owned a foot of land in far-off Australia ; a year even before 
mail coaches ran as mail coaches—an important event happened 
in the family of our hero. 

One of his ancestors was born. 

A hero we want, and a hero we will have, for we have not seen 
him yet. The youngster who has just returned from a clandestine 
visit. to his sweetheart, and who is pausing at the door of his 
father’s dining-room to have a word with the butler before going 
in, is not our hero by any means, as we shall see. But we must 
have a hero, and he must have ancestry, whether proud or lowly— 
and we must chronicle this ancestor’s birth, for in the days when 
he first saw the light there was no Times and consequently no 
first column. 

He was the son of Colonel George Ellerton and Sophonisba, his 
wife. 

Colonel George Ellerton came into this troubled world in 1732, 
and took his share of the turmoil going on all around him for fifty 
years. Had my Lord Sackville shown half the spirit at Minden 
that Captain George Ellerton did there would have been a different 
page of history written that year at least. In our hapless, mis- 
managed, pitiful struggle with our recalcitrant colonies in America, 
Major Ellerton was ever foremost in fight, and General Cornwallis, 
on the morning of his surrender, publicly thanked him for his 
services before the whole of his officers. When the gallant officer 
returned to England he stood high in the estimation of his fellows, 
and the King shook hands with him at a Levée. Having been 
made a colonel, and having come to the age of fifty, the tough old 
warrior hung up his sword and retired to Tunbridge Wells. There 
he made the acquaintance of Miss Sophonisba Peerless, who had 
represented Sussex beauty at the Wells every year for sixteen 
years at least. Sister after sister had passed from the stream of 
life on the Pantiles into the open ocean of matrimony, but 
Sophonisba stayed on the parent stem, blooming in solitary 
beauty, to the great annoyance of both flower and stem. 

Over the plain, bluff, but courteous, simple-minded colonel, 
Sophonisba had an easy victory. She had had conquests before, 
but this time she kept her lover; this time she had made captive 
—a gentleman. When Sophonisba Peerless walked into the quaint 
little church of St. Charies the Martyr she entered as the bride of 
one of the truest-hearted men in England; when Sophonisba 
Ellerton walked out of the sacred edifice she came out the richest 
woman in Tunbridge Wells. 

To do her justice she did not know this. 

Those who aver that there is an age of woman at which they 
pray for husbands, in the set phrase of “ Any, good Lord! any!” 
must libel the sex; that there is an age at which woman becomes 
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less critical, demands less, is content with fewer outward and 
visible gifts in man may be credited; that there is a point at 
which parents and guardians relax a little their stern notions of 
eligibility we may well believe, nay, with stout affirmation, we do 
declare that this was the case with those who had the care of 
Sophonisba at the time when she, an expert at this kind of 
diplomacy, contracted her alliance with Colonel Ellerton. Her 
parents, grown old and anxious for a cosy nest for this more than 
fledgling, looked only for comfort for her and not for luxury ; and 
she, keen to read men, having perused them for so many years, 
was well satisfied with a husband who, she knew by a hundred 
signs, was an honest admirer and a straightforward man. 

So that it came about that no elaborate settlements were made 
before this wedding, and it was only during the honeymoon, which 
was spent in a round of decorous gaiety in London, that the bride 
was told of her good fortune in this world’s goods. 

Frugal in an age of spendthrifts, temperate among a crowd of 
drunkards, always seeking employment on active service, and without 
the expensive vices of his day, Colonel Ellerton had determined 
on his entrance to the army that he would live on his pay, and 
not touch his patrimony, and he had kept to his resolve. His 
elder brother had risen in the Church as he had risen in the Army, 
had been the faithful steward of his brother’s effects, and had, 
four years before the marriage of which we have spoken, died, a 
bachelor, leaving him his accumulated wealth, in addition to an 
unencumbered family estate. In the course of his life, too, some 
prizes had been drawn by the Colonel in the great lottery of war. 
He was richer than he thought when he came to look into matters, 
and his wife had no cause to regret the confidence she had reposed 
in him before their marriage. 

Next year occurred the event which we set out to chronicle. 
To the surprise of many, the amusement of a chattering few, to 
the sincere pleasure of the Colonel’s many trusty friends, and to 
the unbounded joy of the parents, a son was born to them. 

A bonny boy; a sturdy, racketty rascal, who at three years old 
galloped miles daily on a rampant bamboo-cane horse, wore a 
cocked hat of paper, waved a sword of lath, and vowed, even at 
that early age, that he would have a real sword and pistols like 
his father’s, and kill all the French who came in his way. At five 
he rode a tough, little Exmoor pony beside his father’s horse, and 
asked countless questions of our natural enemies, and of the Colonial 
troops, whom he hated at heart for beating us, till his father 
showed him what fine fellows and gallant soldiers they were, and 
by what a perfect Man and Gentleman they had been led in their 
great struggle for independence. At ten he worked like a little 
Roman at his Cesar, and gave his tutor little trouble so long as 
his lessons were of war. 

At twelve he was at Winchester giving and taking many a 
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thrashing, and watching, as many hundred English public-school 
boys were doing at that date, the mighty events of Europe with a 
keen desire to be one of the actors in the scene of war. So time 
went on. 

What wonder the boy’s heart was set on war and warfare! 
What wonder that neither father nor mother planned any other 
career for their darling. What times they were! America was 
forgotteri. Men did not march as to Battle, they marched as to 
Victory. Men did not ship for Sea, they shipped for Conquest. 
And fathers and mothers, sweethearts and wives saw them go with 
pride of heart, and when they were gone went home—to pray for 
them—yes! but to wish them back before the foe was foiled—No! 
a thousand times, No! 

At eighteen he left Winchester and went to Cambridge, but 
beyond the science and the literature of warfare, polite learning, 
as it was then termed, had few charms for him. There was too 
much fighting blood in him, and even his mother would not say 
him nay; so after a couple of years of Alma Mater, he left her 
without a sigh; went with his father to a Levée of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and a few days after, having received his first commission, 
worried the life almost out of his tailor till he could get his first 
uniform to run and show it to his mother. 

It was, to the young warrior’s intense disappointment, a piping 
time of peace, for the Treaty of Amiens had just been signed, and 
the two great nations on either side of the narrow sea were taking 
a little breathing time before falling toagain. So Ensign Ellerton 
worked hard at his drill and learned his duty, and waited im- 
patiently for the Corsican Ogre to come over, when war was 
declared again. 

But a one-eyed, one-armed, feeble-bodied, great-souled little 
man stood between the giant Buonaparte and this country, and 
stayed his coming at the cost of life, and still our Ensign 
waited. 

Everything comes at last to him who knows how to wait, and 
the time came for him to have fighting enough, under a fighting 
man too; his mother had been very glad to have her handsome 
boy in England, and was grieved when he had to leave her; there 
was a pair of eyes brighter than poor Sophonisba’s, which were 
wet and dim at his going until he kissed the tears away, and 
whispered of what should happen when he returned. Ah me! 
“ The Girl I left behind me” is a smart quick-step, and a rattling, 
rollicking air that was made for the fife and drum, but it has been 
the tune nearest the “‘ Dead March” for thousands of hearts, and 
will be for thousands of hearts more. 

Under Arthur Wellesley there was no lack of fighting. Our 
officer, who was a lieutenant by this time, had only been ashore a 
fortnight, and had barely got over his first impressions of Figueira, 
and the Mondego, the dirty Portugese peasants, and the dark-eyed, 
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olive skinned women, the cork trees, and the wine-skins, when he 
got his first taste of battle at NRoliga, and four days after a 
second sample on the field of Vimiera. At each of these places 
he acted like his father’s son, and wrote to the Colonel a ver 
modest and manly letter about the battles; the Colonel read it 
alone in his study, took it into his wife, put it into her hand with- 
out a word, bent over her, kissed her and walked out of the room 
in great difficulties with his nose, his eyes and his handkerchief. 
He was over seventy now, and he yearned, like Jacob, over his 
son, though he would not have let anyone know it for the world, 
The good wife knew it though, and knew what her own heart felt, 
so that there was a pretty loverlike scene between them when, 
having read the letter, she went to find the Colonel. 

There was someone else, too, to find and encourage for the 
young hero’s sake. Pretty Alice “Morton, the vicar’s daughter, was 
waiting, oh! so eagerly, for news; so the horses were put to the 
carriage, and the Colonel and Sophonisba drove off to the vicarage, 
and there the women cried a little on each other's breasts, and the 
old men shook hands many times, and walked to the windows and 
looked out without speaking for a space, and then the vicar said 
some few words of much meaning, and they set the village bells 
a-ringing, and the villager who went hungry or thirsty to bed that 
night had but himself to blame, I trow. 

At the end of the third year young Ellerton came home, and 
made four loving hearts glad. Very soon after the year of 1811 
was born, there was a merry wedding at the old, grey church, at 
which many of the officers of the —th were present, and after 
which the Colonel of that gallant corps told Colonel Ellerton, that 
his son was as fine a young fellow as ever stepped, sir! and that, 
begad, he ought to be proud of him. 

Ill times were these for young lovers—ill times indeed. Before 
three months were past the husband, now a captain, sailed again 
for Spain, and the wife’s heart was sore. There were hundreds 
of Penelopes in England then, but Alice lacked the endurance of 
the lady of Ulysses, and her cheek grew very pale and her step 
very feeble, and her smile was wan when she protested that 
nothing was amiss, and that she should be well and strong after 

—after baby came. She rallied, and was quite cheerful for a 
while after the news of Albuera, in which battle George did 
wonders, for which he was mentioned in despatches: but not for 
long, poor yearning impatient Penelope watching from afar the 
surging of that awful storm of war. Baby came in the autumn, 
and throve, but one night Alice sprang up in bed, and, taking it 
from its cot, kissed it passionately, and then putting it down, 
began to pray for it and for him so wildly and loudly that the 
nurse was terrified, and roused and alarmed the household. It was 
soon over. It was the cruel war, she said over and over again, 
the cruel, cruel war that had taken away her love and killed 
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her. She had her peace that early morning—a more lasting 
one than this world’s statesman could frame. 

There was a heavy heart in camp when Captain Ellerton got 
the news; but events were so stirring, life was so in hand every 
day that the events around, though they did not blot out the 
memory of the sweet dead face, crushed out a great deal of the 
grief for it, and Captain Ellerton threw himself into the war more 
fiercely than ever. Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz and Salamanca in 
one half-year will distract a great deal of a man’s attention from 
home grief. Next year he got a step and field rank ; he paid for 
this reward at Vittoria, where his Colonel was shot in a charge. 
Through the battles of the Pyrenees, at Orthes, and at that last 
fearful day at Toulouse, when the Iron Duke finally hurled back 
the baffled Soult, no man did more yeoman service to his country 
than Major Ellerton. 

When he came home in 1814 he found his little son in a fair 
way of being spoiled by his doting grandparents. “It will only 
be for a month or two at most,” said the old Colonel. “ At eighty 
two we take to fresh toys, but our play does not last long. I hope 
the boy will keep up the family name. You have done it 
splendidly, my son.” 

He put by his toys that winter when the Christmas bells were 
ringing, and his wife went to join him in the spring. The old 
Tunbridge Wells beauty had been so faithful and true that to 
part from her husband was to kill her. She left all her pos- 
sessions to the child, who cried sadly as the funeral started for 
his kind old grandmamma. 

Then came that time whose memory will never fade out of the 
minds of Englishmen. Major Ellerton sprang to arms when the 
news of Napoleon’s return came, as eagerly as he had leaped 
ashore at Figueira nearly seven years before. He went in com- 
mand of his regiment this time. Such a shout went up as he 
rode on to the parade at Chatham, where the regiment was to 
embark, that the colour went and came in his cheek as in a girl’s, 
and the ringing voice that his men knew so well trembled with 
emotion as he told them what he expected of them. 

Touch with steel the shield of some ancient knight in some 
old castle hall, and in the clang that follows you may trace, as it 
goes echoing among the rafters, some idea of the scenes it has 
seen when it clanged and clashed in the tourney. Touch with 
the pen of history the memory of those days of Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, and again we hear the shout of the warriors and the 
last accents of the power of him who had shaken Europe for 
years. That day of giants will not be forgotten by this country 
at least, while the British Army has a uniform. 

“‘T desire to bring to the favourable notice of His Royal Hig!.- 
ness the gallant conduct of Major George Ellerton, the officer in 
command of the —th. The whole regiment behaved most admir- 
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ably through the day, and the manner in which it was handled 
and led reflects the greatest honour on its gallant and dis- 
tinguished commander.” 

So wrote the Duke in a despatch, the reading of which stirs 
the heart of Englishmen yet. 

Colonel Ellerton (for he got his step after Waterloo) had two 
wounds to nurse at Paris, and he looked very pale and interest- 
ing after them ; people turned in the street and pointed him out, 
too. He wasa hero. He made a most serious impression on 
the heart of one person at that time staying in Paris. The 
Colonel, be it understood, was only thirty-two, and in spite of the 
years of privation and battle and wounds that he had gone 
through, was yet a handsome man. At least so thought Mrs. 
Phoebe Markham, the widow of Captain Markham, of the —th, 
who had fallen at Vittoria two years before. Mrs. Markham 
asked Colonel Ellerton to give her all particulars of her husband’s 
death, and wept very much over them. She had a doll-like sort 
of good looks, and was not an unpleasing Niobe. The Colonel 
soothed her, drove her out; the tears were dried very soon. Mrs. 
Markham was Mrs. Ellerton before the year was out. The old 
Grange would be very lonely, George thought, and there was 
small fear of Boney getting away from St. Helena just yet, and 
he had earned some rest; he would settle down at home and 
hang up his sword. So there was a wedding at the British 
.Embassy, and the Duke gave away the bride, and the King of 
France graced the ceremony by his august presence. 

So George Ellerton returned to the halls of his father, covered 
with glory and with a fair bride. He took things easily, and 
soon became very lazy. Perhaps he had exhausted some of his 
energy in all those years of war. Perhaps it was hardly the end 
he had mapped out for himself. Mrs. Ellerton worried dread- 
fully until he consented to leave the army, and he did so, although 
the Duke himself sent for him and kindly remonstrated against 
the loss to the country of such an officer. But he went, and his 
dogs and his gun, his horses and his land, occupied him hence- 
forth, and his wife ruled the roost at home. A year after their 
marriage came a son—this is a chapter of births and deaths— 
who received the glorious names of Montagu Wellington Ellerton, 
and who was brought up entirely under his mother’s wing. 

It was pretty dull for the son of poor Alice, who had been 
christened John after the old vicar, his grandfather; ‘ there will be 
too many Georges in the family,” said the old Colonel ; “ let’s call 
him after you old friend.” He was five years old when his half- 
brother was born, and was rejoicing in his pony. Mark Poynder 
took hugely to the little man, shaped him a musket out of a 
piece of wood, and taught him his manual exercise, consulted 
with the village smith, and got him to make him a tiny sword, 
and would spend hours talking to him. Little as his step-mother 
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cared about the child, she remonstrated about this, but the Colonel 
turned for once, and told his wife to let them alone, that Mark 
was a steady fellow and a d—d good fellow too, who had saved 
his life at Talavera, when only a recruit and his body-servant. 
Mrs. Ellerton winced a little at the adjective, but had sense 
enough not to interfere further, and so Jack’s early physical 
education was well cared for, both by the father and the man. In 
course of time he went to Winchester, as his father had before 
him, and left his home without much regret, for he was very much 
in the background there when his brother was in question, and 
the boy knew it. What don’t children know about other people’s 
feelings towards them ? 

The dear child of Colonel Ellerton’s second marriage did not 
turn out an especially nice specimen. Indeed, neither of the 
Colonel’s sons was in any way to be compared with either grand- 
father or father at any period. But Montagu W ellington Eller- 
ton was a spoiled piece of peevishness from the ‘first. He 
screamed with sheer fright when he was put on his first pony, he 
obtained special permission from his mother not to be taught to 
swim, and had nothing of the courage which had made “ fighting 
George Ellerton” a name in the service. He was always running 
to his brother, when they at last were at Winchester together, 
for help in any petty trouble, and when Jack left, had a sore and 
yelping time of it with his fellows, who tunded him to rights. 
He was now, at the opening of our tale, about sixteen years of 
age, and hadn’t a friend but his mother. Even his father was 
impatient at his want of manliness, although his love for domestic 
peace kept him from expressing it, and, as he had substituted for 
physical prowess a bitter tongue and a sarcastic manner at all 
times, his capabilities of being loved were not in direct ratio with 
his growth. 

Jack had been at Cambridge for a year and a half, and was a 
fine, well-grown fellow enough, but with more of his mother’s 
mildness than his father’s dash, and a vacillating, undecided way 
with him, very foreign to the nature of the old Peninsular and 
Waterloo warrior. He was no coward, but was apathetic, not 
really lazy but only energetic in field sports. He was well-liked, 
for he was of an easy nature and a good temper, and had an open 
and liberal hand and a well-supplied purse. He was fond of his 
father, considerate with his step-mother, and lenient to the 
snappishness of his step-brother, but Poynder used sometimes to 
look after him with a disappointed air, and murmur to himself: 

“ Not the makings of the old Colonel in him, not a bit!” 

But we have kept both him and Poynder at the dining-room 
door quite long enough. 
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CHAPTER III. 
PROSPECTS. 


MaRK POYNDER came gravely and in his stateliest manner along 
the passage, and stopped in front of Jack, lightly touching his 
breast with his finger as he did so. 

‘Master Jack,” said he, drawing himself up to his full height, 
“vou are going to hear the greatest news of your life.” 

Jack had nothing in his head but Nellie at the time, and his 
first idea was that his movements had been watched, his secret 
discovered, and his punishment already arranged. 

“ Who told them, Mark?” said he, in a hasty whisper, looking 
around to make sure that no one was within hearing. 

“It runs in families,” pursued Mark, who had not apparently 
heard him, “it is ordained so. Listen to me. In the village 
below, where the men live there, half fish half men, it comes down 
from father to son. You find it likewise in the large towns—a 
blacksmith father will have a blacksmith son, and that son will 
bring up his son to the forge, so that three generations of them 
will go clinking and banging for fifty or sixty years on end. ’Tis 
the same with our most noble life.” 

“ But I don’t see,” began Jack, “ what that has——” 

“Tn our most noble life,” resumed the old soldier,” by what are 
we surrounded? By glory, and wounds, and gunpowder, and 

marchings, and victories, and death. Our gallant officers get 
used to these and think of them as everyday affairs. That’s how 
we get our great fighting families, soldier after soldier, son after 
father.” 

“Go on, Poynder,” said Jack, who saw that the old man had a 
different message from that which he expected. 

“Take now your own most honoured family, Master Jack. 
When I used to come home with my noble master, your father, 
where could we find a man so proud as the old Colonel of his son ? 
similarly who will be so proud of you in turn. And that’s why 
General Bush is here to-night. I knew him a dashing captain 
and a great friend of the Colonel. And that’s the news you're 
going to hear, and that’s why I waited for you to come in from 
the village to give you an old soldier’s blessing. I shall be the 
first man in this place, Master Jack, to give a military salute to 

you.” 
, This ceremony Mark Poynder now proceeded to perform, and 
with the sounding leg-slap that finished off a salute, in those days 
turned “right-about” (it was right-about-face then),and marched 
again down the passage, leaving Jack staring after his retreating 
form, with his hand on the lock of the door. 
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There must have been some little tremor in his hand, for the 
lock rattled, and a cheery voice from inside, cried, 

“Come in!” 

Jack did not enter. He slipped away quietly to the side stair- 
case, took a light from a lamp burning at the bottom, and 
ascended to his own rooms. His face was somewhat paler than 
when he had first. come in, and there was evidently something in 
Mark’s communication that had given him a disagreeable surprise. 
He sat a few minutes on his bed, and then rising went to his 
washstand and poured some water from the ewer. A footstep was 
heard outside, and then a knock at the door. 

“ Who’s there?” he said. 

“Tt’s I, Jack,’ said a voice. 

““OQh—come in, Montagu.” 

Montagu entered. He was not a bad-looking boy, but had an 
uninviting air of something in his face, which his mother called 
modesty—the domestics slyness; he gave a sharp, enquiring 
glance round the room and another at his brother. There was 
apparently nothing to excite his suspicion. Jack was standing, 
washing his hands. 

“Was that you at the dining-room door, just now?” said 
Montagu. 

“Yes,” said Jack, “I was just coming in, when I noticed my 
hands were dirty. I’ve been to the village, and you have to hold 
on to something, if you don’t want to be blown away.” 

“The wind has fallen a good deal though, hasn’t it?” said 
Montagu, quietly. 

“Yes,” said Jack, “ pretty well.” 

“Was Poynder speaking to you just now,” said Montagu, seat- 
ing himself; “I sha’n’t hurt your bed, shall I ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Jack, alluding to the bed; “yes,” he went on, 
“‘he wanted, of course, to know how things had gone in the storm.” 

“ Of course,” said Montagu, “he takes such an interest in the 
village and the fishermen.” 

“Is the governor in the dining-room?” said Jack, taking no 
notice of the tone in which this remark was let fall deliberately 
from the sneering lips of the speaker. 

“Oh, dear no,” answered Montagu, rising, as Jack assumed 
his coat, “ he and General Bush are in the study; it was mamma 
who sent me up to ask you if you would like some tea ?” 

“No, thank you, tell her I am much obliged to her.” 

** You need not. feel at all obliged,” said Montagu, “she only 
wants it got out of the way;” and after this polite speech he went 
slowly downstairs just in front of Jack. 

Mrs. Ellerton was not so ungracious as her son would have led 
Jack to suppose; she received him pleasantly, poured him some tea 
and asked him questions as to the storm, which he answered 
readily and cheerfully enough. 
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Montagu sat quietly in a corner of the room engaged with a book 
and taking no interest in the subject. 

When Jack had finished his tea, and played, somewhat moodily, 
with his spoon for awhile, he asked for his father. 

“He is in the study with the General,” said Mrs. Ellerton; “he 
went in only a minute or two before you came down.” 

* T told Jack so,” said Montagu, looking up from his book. 

“They have gone to talk politics over their cigars,” said Mrs. 
Ellerton, “and really I am not sorry, for the dreadful things that, 
the General declares will happen if this horrid Reform Bill passes 
quite frighten me.” 

“Worse than the cholera, mamma ?” asked Montagu. 

“* My dearest child,” said the fond mother, shuddering; ‘ for 
goodness’ sake, never let me hear that horrid word again. Mon- 
tagu, how can you talk of such things? I shall dream all night 
that I have it.” 

Braver hearts than that of Mrs. Ellerton had been terrified dur- 
ing those last months by the fearful scourge that burst on us that 
February, and made us pay the penalty of bad drainage and war 
prices in peace time. 

Ask a Sunderland man what tales his father has told him of 
that outbreak. 

Jack rose and left them, passing from the room by an inner 
door which opened into a short passage of the rambling old Grange 
and thence to the Colonel’s study, sanctum, smoking-room, gun- 
room, an apartment called indifferently by all these names. 

There he found General Bush standing in front of the fire, cigar 
in mouth, and his father in a comfortable chair. 

Smoking was not so common then as it is now, and Jack had 
only recently acquired the habit; he had never smoked in his 
father’s presence, so that when the G eneral, with a hearty, “ Well, 
Jack, you’ve got back then; have a cigar, my boy?” held out 
his case, Jack paused before accepting the Hav annah, and looked 
towards the Colonel, as if for consent. 

“Take one by all means, Jack,” said his father, “that is if you 
smoke—do you ?” 

“Yes, father, but,” he added, apologetically, “not much; you 
see a good many men smoke in their rooms, and one gets into the 
way of it.” 

* All right, my boy,” said his father good-humouredly, “ you'll 
often find the benefit of it; we've had many a briile-queule toge- 
ther, haven’t we, Dick ?” 

“ A good many, old friend,” said the General, “ and often in lieu 
of a supper. Give your men their pipe, Jack, my boy, and they 
won't grumble. The French found that out long before we did.” 

Jack lit the cigar which General Bush had given him and sat 
down. There were a few minutes of silence, and then Colonel 
Ellerton said-— 
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“‘ Jack, I suppose you have pretty well made up your mind as 
to your future career ? ” 

“Well, father,” said Jack, “I—I can’t say that as yet I have 
given the subject any deep consideration. I have always waited 
for you to suggest something to me.” 

“ Quite right, my lad. Well, Jack, in a few months you'll be 
twenty-one, and your own master, so far as your grandmother's 
money is concerned. But of course, my boy, that won’t be the 
extent of your possessions. I have never talked about money 
matters, for I don’t like such subjects, and my affairs are settled 
long since. What I wanted to ask to-night is whether you have 
thought of any profession for yourself?” 

“ None, father,” said Jack. 

“Well, my boy,” resumed the Colonel, “my old friend Bush 
here has made me to-night one of the kindest offers on your 
behalf that an old comrade could make to another.” 

“Pooh, pooh, George,” said General Bush, “you make too 
much of it, my dear fellow.” 

“Not a bit, Dick. It’s a very kind offer, and Jack will say so 
too, I know, when he hears it. General Bush, Jack, is going to 
India, and has offered to take you on his staff. What do you 
think of that, my boy ?” 

The delighted Colonel threw himself back in his chair and 
waited for the burst of enthusiastic thanks which he imagined 
would follow the announcement. 

He was disappointed. 

Jack turned very pale, and his heart appeared to stand 
still. Nellie’s face seemed to spring out of the fire and gaze at 
him with terror in its eyes. Heavens! How like that she 
would look when he had to tell her! But he must keep up 
appearances. 

*¢ It’s—it’s very kind of General Bush, father,” he said after a 
moment’s internal struggle with himself. He rose and held out 
his hand to the General, who shook it heartily, and then went to 
his father. 

“Tt’s the natural bent of the Ellertons,” said the Colonel. 
*‘ We've been soldiers for generations.” 

“1 don’t know how to—to thank you, General Bush,” said Jack, 
and a great lump seemed to come into his throat. 

It seemed natural enough to Colonel Ellerton that the lad 
should feel some emotion at the idea of his first commission. 
Had he not himself been half wild in the old days, when his 
father had bought him his colours? Should he ever forget his 
first uniform ? 

* Well, my lad,” said he, “ you'll show your gratitude to my old 
comrade best by doing your duty well and taking example by him. 
I’m not a bit afraid of the family name in your hands so far as 
pluck goes, but .I want to see my son a good officer in every way, 
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and nowadays India is the best field for training them. Learn 
every detail of your duty, and you'll soon get on.” 

And the good old soldier launched out intoa practical exordium, 
to which his son listened with outward calm, but with very great 
uneasiness. The General stood before the fire in a British 
attitude and quietly smoked as he heard his old comrade’s 
sermon. 

How that sad little face came out of the fire. How that gentle 
pleading voice seemed to go whispering round the room. What 
should he do? How should he tell her? To-morrow they were 
to meet. Here was his father talking of going to London in three 
days to present him. Did that keen-eyed soldier, the General— 
his general—suspect anything of the storm within him as he 
stood quietly looking at him? By heavens! He would think him 
a coward, and afraid to go. Was he a coward? Was his love 
to unman him? No, he was no coward he said to himself over 
and over again. But his assertion to himself seemed to strike 
fainter and fainter on his heart at every repetition, and a tiny 
voice seemed to ask in return, “Are you not a coward to me?” 
And his heart began to answer “ Yes.” 

A little more than an hour ago and he had vowed his undying 
love and truth, and now—well the little voice was telling him 
that he wished himself free. 

Had all this love been crushed out at once by the thoughts of 
his new life? No, no; that was his burden. The love came in 
between him and that new life. Could he be true to both? 

Well, he would see to-morrow. When he could get away from 
the two soldiers he would be able to think over the matter more 
quietly. So he gave up thinking of the subject for the present, 
and listened to his father and the General, and smoked his cigar 
out, and stayed an hour in the study, and then joined his step- 
mother and told her the news. She was languidly interested in 
the matter, but gracious enough withal. 

When he had left the study for a few minutes General Bush 
took his third cigar from his lips, and said, “ George.” 

* What is it, Dick ?” 

‘“‘ Before I made you this offer about your lad had he any idea 
-of being a soldier ?” 

** You heard what he said just now, Dick—why do you ask ?” 

“Well, it seemed to take him very much by surprise.” 

‘My dear old friend, your offer took me very much by surprise. 
Of course the boy had no idea of any such thing. How could he 

have?” 

*‘ Are you sure he thinks the same of the service.as a profession 
as you seem to fancy he does ?” 

“I hope so,” said the Colonel, rising and standing by the 
General’s side. “I wouldn't force the service on the lad, of course, 

but I must own I should be dreadfully disappointed if he chose 
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any other career. Boys ought to do something—I’m no advocate 
for a lazy life ; and what else could he do ?” 

“Quite so,” said the General. “ Well, I took stock of the 
youngster whilst you were talking, and there’s one thing I’m sure 
of.” 

“ What’s that, Dick ? ” 

“ Why, that he’s only half pleased at your news.” 

“‘ Dick,” said the Colonel, turning pale, “you don’t mean, for 
God’s sake, that the boy’s afraid to go?” 

“No, no, my dear fellow, what put that into youhead? °*Tain’t 
in the breed. No, my boy, cherchez la femme. There’s a woman 
in the case. Hasn't the youngster a sweetheart ?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“ Not of his own rank then ?” 

‘‘My dear Dick, I never heard of such a person. Why, he ?s 
but a boy!” 

“When a lad’s old enough for soldiering he’s old enough for 
sweethearting. Mark my w ords, s somebedy’s heart will ache when 
he goes.” 

“ Well, well, the lad’s a good boy enough, and he'll tell me 
when the time comes. He’s not the first.” 

“ No, George,” said the General, * whether we march out for 
the first or last time it’s generally to the same tune.” 


CHAPTER IV, 
SINGED. 


St. Monica’s woke up next morning to find a bright sun shining 
on its tiny windows, and a calmer sea beating on its beach. St. 
Monica’s had worked late the night before and was late in rising. 
Light coils of blue smoke curled up first from its thirty or fort y 
chimneys; next there floated into the clear spring air the fumes 
of a pitch kettle ; after that any stranger walking past the houses 
would have smelled the cooking of dried fish—fresh there were 
none, for the boats had not been out for three days. Then a door 
or two was opened, and some of the heavy men, so clumsy ashore, 
so nimble and daring afloat, came out, and gravely saluted each 
other. Four or five of them clustered round a four-peaked lugger, 
and began to busy themselves with her tackle and nets ; soon you 
heard a yo-ho-ing as they strained at the capstan bars, and next 
she went scraping and screeching down the beach, and dipped her 
nose into the combers; a little more yo-ho-ing, and she set down 
her breast, and swam like a shag out to sea. There was a bit of 
a kick-up outside, and, with the wind on her quarter as she bore 
to the south’ard, she thrashed her way through it merrily with a 
white spray-cloud over her bows. Some of the women came out 
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and watched her, shading their eyes with their hands, and, when 
she was near her ground, went back, each to her home, with a few 
untranslateable motions of the lips. 

The cruel sea is a great prayer-maker. 

There are two villages at St. Monica’s. One by the shore, the 
other half a mile inland on the cliff. In the upper village are the 
school and the church, and the children soon began to clatter up 
the steps that led to the cliff-top on their way to the former, each 
urchin with his handkerchief or bag of provisions for the body and 
his strap-full of food for the mind—his Mavor and his Murray. 
All this while the pitch-kettle was giving out its fragrance, some 
gossiping matrons had made a net-mending circle in front of one 
of the houses, and were chattering over God knows what, and 
laughing, God knows why, at their work, whilst their men were 
out on the yet angry sea. 

Chit, chit, chit, whip, whip, a bird of labour begins to sing. 
Tom Raby’s adze. Tom the shipwright, mast-maker, boat-builder, 
boat-owner, the skilled master mechanic of St. Monica’s is at 
work. When the pitch-kettle is ready he is going to pay the seams 
of Simon Merewether’s dinghey, but there is “ no pitch hot” yet, 
so neither the boat nor the devil (if the latter came along) can be 
paid. Tom is not going to sit down and watch the pot, he will 
strike out two sets of thole pins before the black bubbles rise. 
The scent of his pipe mixes with the odour of the pitch. Tom 
smokes rather better tobacco than the rest of St. Monica’s at 
ordinary times; when fish are plenty and the maids are conse- 
quently fine there is more equality and a higher class of article in 
general use. Lately the fishing has been hamper ed by the winds, 
so that Tom’s tobacco is gratefully sniffed by one or two of the 
old men toddling about in the sunshine. Tom calls to one of 
these ancients and sends him away rejoicing with a whole cake, 
which the veteran shares with his cronies, and they sit down like 
a row of penguins, and chatter away at each other. 

So the morning goes on, the pitch boils, the dinghey seams are 
paid, her rowlocks fitted, and the job finished. Tom walks round 
her twice, and takes stock of her with a workman’s eye. All 
right. Tom will go over and tell Simon to come out and look at 
her. Simon is now standing at the door of his house, the 
** Admiral Keppel.” 

Before Tom Raby goes over to old Simon Merewether, he turns 
into his own cosy cottage and has a wash ; is very particular about 
his hands it seems, and operates for some time upon his curly 
hair. Tom Raby has known old Simon ever since he can remem- 
ber anything, and has done scores of jobs for him before now, has 
called on him nearly every day for years and years without all 
this preparation. There must be something more in the wind 
than the old innkeeper. There is; there is his niece, Nellie 
Merewether. 
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Old Simon Merewether, born and bred in St. Monica’s, has 
remained all his life in the village. Not so his brother Paul. 
Paul, when he was about eighteen, went away to London in the 
stage waggon, and with his few stored pounds embarked in trade ; 
has flourished, and is now a well-to-do woollen draper in Fleet 
Street. Is a widower with one daughter, pretty Nellie, after whom 
her father’s *prentices sigh. When the cholera alarm was spread- 
ing, Pau] had sent Nellie away to his native place for safety, and 
for three months she had been at her uncle’s house, and was even 
in that short time the pet of the little fishing village and the ac- 
knowledged beauty of the place. Her uncle said she had not 
looked well, he thought, when she came down first, was “pale and 
peaky-like,” the old fellow said; she had better stay on a bit; 
Simon grew very fond of her. So Nellie stayed, nothing loth, 
and played with the children, and went out in the boats, and soon 
gathered roses for her cheeks and a healthy appetite, and perfect 
digestion, and sound sleep o’ nights. 

And one day Jack Ellerton, of the Grange, just home from 
Cambridge for his vacation, had called on old Simon to borrow a 
boat, and had seen her. This was nearly two months ago. Ah, 
Tom Raby, you are wasting soap! Your hands will be just as 
dirty by dinner time, and you are washing them to no purpose 
now. 

Tom washed his hands, however, and brushed up’ his hair, and 
took a Sunday morning peep at himself in his modest little 
mirror, and then started out on his errand. He had no need to 
be ashamed of his looks, he told himself, as he walked along with 
his head high and his chest out, and he could give a good home 
to a girl. If she didn’t care for quiet St. Monica’s, and she 
mightn’t, he argued, being from London, why there was Fortstown 
six miles off, where he so often worked, and where he had so good 
a connection that he might start a small yard there with every 
hope of success. Fortstown was a big place, quite a lively place, 
too, Tom considered, with good shops and houses, and soldiers up 
at the Castle, and something always going on. He had patiently 
and painfully thought all this out long ago—when Nellie first 
came, and he would, he determined, put his fate to the test. He 
would do nothing underhand though, he said to himself, he would 
not take the maid by surprise; her uncle should be the first to 
know his intention; he might further his suit, Tom thought, and 
be of mighty use in gaining Nellie for him. 

God help thee, silly one! 

Old Simon greeted Tom Raby cordially ; they two, since the 
death of Tom’s father, were the great ones of the place; they 
were connected in business, too, as we shall see. Simon readily 
stepped out to look at the boat; what else was there to do? 

“There,” said Tom, as they reached his slip, “she'll last for 
many an’ many a day now; ‘deed, she’s as good’s new.” 
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“Aha!” said the landlord. “Well, Tom, I’ve knowed thy 
work afore.” 

** An’ I hope, Master Merewether, as you’ve allus found me a 
man as you can trust.” 

6 Why surely, Tom Raby, surely, and your father afore you.” 

“Well, now, Master Merewether,” said Tom, “’tis in my mind 
to speak a piece to you this mornin’.” 

“ Concernin’ of what, Tom ?” 

“ Concernin’ of your niece, Miss Nellie,” said Tom, with a blush, 
but looking straight at the old man too. 

‘“ Aha, Tom,” said the latter, with a chuckle, “has the little 
maid been usin’ her pretty eyes on ye, then ? ” 

* Deed I can’t say for truth that she have,” said Tom, smiling 
gravely, “ but you knows the ways o’ maids and how they do draw 
one, and whether she’ve meant it or no, she’ve drawed me so that 
I sha’n’t go easy till I’ve spoke to her father for her.” 

“My brother Paul,” said the old man, reflectively, “is said to 
be a real great man in London town. I know not, Tom; he may 
look high for the little maid. °Tis so many years since he was 
among us sea-side folk that he may have changed his mind a good 
deal about us.’ 

‘Him and my father was friends together when young,” said 
Tom. ‘ Master Merrywether, you know pretty well how my 
father left me. You know the maid as I do wed, he’t who be'’t, 
won’t have to fend for herself.” 

“That I know well, Tom, right well.” 

‘7 was thinking over this a long time,” said Tom, and he pro- 
ceeded to unfold his Fortstown scheme, to which the old man 
listened attentiv rely, as one who saw money and success in the plan. 

“Well, Tom,” said he, when the young fellow had finished his 
explanation, “it seems a notable idea, and for my own part I shall 
be glad to see ye win the maid. I’ve neither chick nor child, and 
that’s a hint for you, Tom. But surely it will be best for you to 
speak to her yourself.” 

“Do you think so, Master Merrywet her.” 

“Surely, surely, it mebbe ’ul do for our seaward and country- 
side maids to be courted second-hand, but I doubt me if the 
London maids do like it. No, man, speak to her to-day if you 
like. Come home to the ‘Admiral’ and do’t. [ll speak for ye after, 
never fear.” 

* T’11—P’ll come round after dinner,” said Tom, again blushing. 
“Tt wants a little thinking over w hat to say like, but Master 
Merrywether,” he added, drawing the old fellow nearer to him and 
whispering in his ear, “if all come right and I did go to live at 
Fortstown, ’t wouldn’t interfere a mossel with you know what.” 

The old man nodded three or four times, and then, with a 
hearty shake of the hands, the two parted for the present. 

Tom Raby did not commence a new piece of work that morning. 
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He lit a second pipe, and strolled along under the cliff till dinner 
time; ate very little dinner; made a very elaborate toilet, after 
which he looked much worse than he did in his ordinary working- 
clothes, and about four o’clock went off to the “ Admiral Keppel” 
with his heart thumping behind his sprigged waistcoat like a trip- 
hammer. 

Old Simon did not show by any sign or movement that they had 
spoken together that morning on any important business. All the 
village knew they had visited the yard together; it was no use to 
affect that this was their first meeting that day, so Simon gave 
him only an ordinary afternoon regular-customer-like greeting. 
There were two or three fishermen there whom he also greeted, 
and with whom he chatted for about half-an-hour. At the end of 
that time they moved heavily off, and Tom and Simon were left 
alone. The elder winked solemnly at the younger, and, opening 
the half-door of the counter, invited him to the parlour behind. 

*“‘ Nellie, my dear,” he said, “ Master Tom Raby have come to 
take a cup o’ tea wi’ us. We'll have it about five, my dear.” 

“ That'll gi’ Tom time,” said the old fellow, chuckling as he 
closed the door upon the young couple and walked honourably to 
the front door, so as to be out of earshot. 

Nellie received Tom cordially enough, and listened to his 
remarks about the weather, cheerfully acquiescing in his state- 
ments as to wind and sun. He was encouraged. He asked her 
how long she was going to stay at St. Monica’s. Her colour came 
and went. 

* Not long, I think, Mr. Raby.” 

Oh, dear, Miss Nellie, that’s a bad thing for sure. Whatever 
shall we all do without you?” 

“What did you do before I came, Mr. Raby ?” 

“ Oh, but then,” said Tom, turning very red, “we didn’t know 
ye then. "Tis so different now we do.” 

** You’ve all been very kind to me down here,” said Nellie. 

“ Well, none of us could help that,” said honest Tom. “ Miss 
Nellie,” he added, after a short pause, “ would ye like to bide here 
always ? ” 

“ Here?” said N elly, with rather a startled air. 

“ Well, hereabouts,” said Tom, in a persuading tone. “ There’s 
Fortstown, for instance, is a cheerful place—quite a town, too. 
Not, of course,” he went on, apologetically, “as it’s anything like 
London, nor is it to be so looked for, seeing its size; but yet, a 
comfortable home there wouldn’t be amiss, Miss Nellie.” 

She made no reply, but sat looking at him with the same 
startled look. 

“Folks about here, Miss Nellie,” he went on, “ will tell you my 
history, and I’m not ashamed of ought as anyone may say. Your 
own uncle have known me from a boy, and he will tell you what 
sort of young man Iam. Miss Nellie, I have not, in a manner of 
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speaking, known you long, but ever since I first saw you I have 
loved you true. If you will share an honest man’s heart and an 
honest man’s home, my dear, there’s nothing from earth to sky as 
I won’t try for to make you truly happy.” 

She gave a little gasp as though for breath, and rose to her 
feet. He was at her side in a moment, but she put him away with 
a little gesture of the hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Raby, I had no idea of this. Oh, please don’t.” 

“Miss Nellie,” said poor Tom, as the truth flashed on him, 
‘“‘ you've no call to be afeared. I ought to ’a known that you was 
not for me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Raby, you're very good, I know, and—and I like 
you very much, but not in that way. Oh, I am so sorry.” 

‘‘There’s no call for you to be sorry, Miss Nellie,” said Tom, 
with a grave smile,and taking her hand; “ I hope you won’t make 
any trouble over it, and please forget as I’ve spoke.” 

He released her hand, and made a rough but not ungraceful 
bow, and then went from the room and into the sunshine. Old 
Simon had got no farther than his front door, and he stared at 
Tom. 

* What, away so soon, Tom: why, what’s amiss ? ” 

* Only that the young maid’s not for me, Master Merewether,” 
and, shaking the old man by the hand, he pulled his hat over his 
eyes and walked away. 

‘Tut, tut—dear, dear,” said Simon to himself, “whatever do 
the maids want nowadays? Well, well, I mustn’t say ought 
about it, I suppose. Ill leave her to herself a piece,” he added ; 
‘*maybe *t has upset her a bit as well as him.” 

When Tom was gone, Nellie had sat quite still for a minute or 
two, as though expecting her uncle to return; then she rose and 
went to the glass, and saw that she was very pale. 

“For Mr. Raby,” she murmured, “to ask me after him; to 
think that he could win me. Oh, Jack, Jack, now I know how 
unworthy lam of you. But my love, my love; oh, surely I can’t 
lose you. No, I pray I may die first, and I know I should.” 

When Simon came in to tea, he saw that his pretty niece had 
been crying, but forebore to make any remark. Simon was wise 
in his own eyes, and thought he understood women. Wiser men 
have thought so too, with much of the same foundation for the 
idea, 


(Zo be continued.) 
































A STRANGE RESURRECTION. 


AN OLD SALT’S YARN. 


WELL, I ain’t a good hand at a story, leastaways at inventin’ of 
sich, 

And the bulk of the things I could tell yer would smell of bilge- 
water and pitch, 

Which I takes it is nasty for shore-folk, who don’t know a sheet 
from a sail, 

And wot thinks as a sailor ain’t happy unless when he’s cotched 
in a gale. 

All the same, if you’re willin’, I’ll tell yer the story of Jim, my 
old chum ; 

And as hearty and honest a shipmet as ever wor ruined by rum. 

We was reefin’ of topsails, *tis true, when we’d best have been 
goin’ to school; 

But the larnin’ don’t run in my blood. Yes, I knows I wor ever 
a fool. 

This ’ere Jim fell in love with a gal, sir; no matter as wot was 
her name, 

But he spoke of her soon as “ the missus,” which will answer, I 
hopes, all the same. 

Her old father he lived out of crimping—don’t know what I 
means, sir, by that ? 

Why, a feller who boards us ashore, and who always a-swallows 
the fat 

Of hard earnin’s picked up in the battle of life on the treacherous 
sea 

‘Must have growed quite a bit of a poet, through reading them 
ballads as be 

Planted up in them musty shop-winders). But now to go back- 
ards to Jim: 

I scarcely can smother a sob, sir, whenever I thinks upon him, 

Though ’tis thirteen long years since we parted, in anger, worse 
luck, Jim and I; 

We had both got our share of a temper—but best let that matter 
go by. 

Now eee crimps wor the curse of the sailor—at least to a few 
years ago, 

When old Plimsoll, Lord love him! he gave ’em a “oner”— 

excuse me, a blow. 
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You would land from your ship with your bundle, or chest, as it 
happened to be, 

And then tramp to the crimp for a lodgin’, and start on a bit of a 
spree. 

When the stivers was all a-played out, why in course there was 
naught to be done 

But to get into debt with the sharks, if you wanted to keep up 
the fun. 

For a sailor don’t think of the morrow, nor heed about foul- 
weather days ; 

But he drinks, and he gambles, and dances, perhaps takes his gal 
to the plays. 

Still he’s honest—right well do they know it as gives the shiners 
to spend ; 

And the spreein’ and coortin’s soon over—good things they soon 
comes to an end! 

Then the crimp has a berth for to suit yer, the articles quickly 
are signed, 

And poor Jack has to take his advance note, which in coorse he 
must leave it behind 

Just to pay for his larks. But I fancies you wonders why “ notes ” 
was a cuss. 

Why, you see, sir, the lubbers who boards you, and feeds you and 
clothes you, and wuss, 

Wouldn’t keep you so long from your work but they counts on 
this ’ere “ Month’s Advance; ” 

They secures all they can from the wictims, and don’t they just 
lead ’em a dance! 

And you're shore-sick, don’t heed about money, and long for a 
sniff of the salt, 

So you don’t care a fig if you’re plundered—there’s none of us 
hasn’t a fault! 

But poor Jim, sir, you see he was steady, and savin’, what’s still 
the more odd ; 

And whene’er he’d comed back from a voyage, would bank all his 
savins. ‘Thank God!” 

He would say, “ Here’s an end to temptation!” and flourish a 
banking receipt ; 

I have seen him do it quite often, poor chap, in the midst of a 
street. 

But he falls into love with the gal, sir, and boarded, more fool, 
with her dad— 

Oh, as wicked a villain as ever old Nick in his fisty-grips had ! 

Jim at first sewed his savin’s about him and spent them, I heard, 
by degrees 

On the lass who was foolin’ him proper—we knows as true love 
never sees. 

He’s as blind as a night-owl is Cupid, and more is the pity I say! 
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Well, low water stared Jim in the pockets. I meets him one 
cussed wet day, 

I was steppin’ aboard of the Vaynws 
Dock— 

We was going to sail in the morning, but Jim, sir, he gave me a 
shock! 

He had taken a sight too much liquor. Says he, “I just wants a 
square talk.” 

‘Won't to-morrow be better,” says I, “Jim?” I saw by the jibe in 
his walk 

He was more nor three sheets in the wind, and he spoke in a 
quarrelsome tone, 

‘T suppose now you thinks I’m claired out, Tom, and comin’ to 
you for a loan ; 

But confound your old eyes, 1 have money.” He pulls out a fistful 
of gold. 

“Guess the old dad don’t know about this, Tom, or else I’d be 
hawfully sold. 

I have runned into debt with the lubber, and I swears as I’m right 





she lay in the Katherine 


up a tree, 

And I laughs in his mug when the rascal insists on my goin’ to 
sea.” 

“That ere gal is a-drivin’ you crazy, as sure as my surname is 
Tom ; 

If she knows you have got them ’ere shiners—you must be no end 
of a gom— 


Why she’s sartin to tell the old boy, Jim.” Before you could well 
mutter “ Jack ” 

He just ups with his fist and he strikes me—in coorse, why I 
gives it him back. 

A few pals they comes up at the moment, and soon puts an end 
to the fight ; 

And poor Jim, sir, he staggered away, and he looked at me black 
as the night. 

That same evenin’ I thought ’twould be better to wander ashore 
for a while, 

Just to see how poor Jim was a-doin’, and clear up the beggarly 
bile 

As was all of a fume twixt us two,sir. Our ship she was short, 
sir, of hands. | 

(“Do I mind awee drop? Not at all, sir, so long as ’tis you, sir, 
wot stands.”) 

Well, I stepped it ashore on the quiet.* I walked to where Jim 
used hang out, 

And his “ missus” she opened the door, and she said that Jim 
wasn’t about, 

So I hunted a “public” or two where I thought I might meet 

with a chum 
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Who could tell me of Jim and his doin’s, or where I'd be likely to 
come 

Right athwart my old shipmet once more, sir. But there, sir, it 
wasn’t to be, 

So I goes to my bunk after dark and I dreamt all the night about 
he. 


* * oa * * 


Next morning we towed down the river. At Gravesend we an- 
chored our craft ; 

Then a muster was called of the sailors. All hands was reported 
to aft, 

Except one; and our skipper he says, “ Why it must be that 
drunken old lout 

As they pitchforked aboard us last night—go and see where he’s 
lying about.” 

So we hunts on the decks for the man, and we spys near the after- 
most hatch 

A queer bundle that looked like a sailor coiled up in his oilskin 
thatch ; 

And we clears up the decks round about him, and rolled him right 
on to his back— 

“ Gracious Lord!” I cried out, “’tis poor Jim!” and I felt all my 
joints on the rack. 

And Jim’s face was so bloated and chalky he frightened me more 
nor enough, 

But I tried to prevent all the sailors from handlin’ the creature too 
rough ; 

For they all was a-tryin’ to wake him; but Jim wouldn’t rally a 
bit, 

Till at last our old bo’sun cried out, and says he, * Why the man’s 
in a fit!” 

It so happened that there was a doctor aboard as was makin’ a 
trip, 

So we summoned him up from the cabin; the beggar he fastens 
his grip 

On poor Jim by the wrist and he muttered a something, and then 
puts his ear 

Chock-a-block to his ribs, and he says, “ Why, I’m blowed, my 
good men, but I fear 

That this chap is as dead as a herrin’. Moreover if J am a 
judge : 

He’s a-been just a-pizened or summat.” Says I, up to his cheek, 
*‘ That’s all fudge !” 

Then the doctor he looked black as thunder and says, “ Bring the 
body right aft ;” 

And he held what they calls a post-morchum. Poor me was a- 

pretty nigh daft 
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When I thought that most like I had killed him, ay killed poor 
old Jim in a row— 

Well, all that is a-past and a-gone, sir. I knows well the truth 
on it now. 

I could see they looked serious abaft, and some talk went the 
rounds of the ship. 

A sailor lad says, “Tom, ’twas a’snic.” Says I, “Give me none of 
your lip! 

Dang your a’snic, you lubber! J killed him! I struck him too 
wicked and hard.” 

And them words they was entered agin me—I must have been 
softer nor lard. 

When a feller is awful upset, sir, he don’t care a fig what he 
Says, 

And ’tis like he’ll swear niggers is white, take his davy the nights 
is the days. 

In the end I was pulled off ashore with the darbies embracin’ my 


wrists— 

For I thought ’twas tarnation unfair, and I did lay about with my 
fists, 

And I told what I knowed about Jim, all concarnin’ his coortin’ 
and sich ; 

But for all that they laives me all night in a cell as wor darker 
nor pitch. 

Howsomeover the truth wor discovered—they says as how murder 
will out ; 

And a murder it was, as you'll larn, for that’s just what my story’s 
about. 

I was careless enough in the “jug,” till it came on me all of a 
crash, 


That I’d stolen ashore from the Vaynus the night that they 
settled Jim’s hash! 
Then the sweat it stood out on my forehead, and flop, sir, I fell in 





a faint 

But for all that, I woke in the mornin’ as fresh as a gallon of 
paint. 

And I wasn’t kept long in suspenders, for when the gal opened the 
door 

For the peelers, who wanted to ax her of Jim, why she falls on the 
floor, 

And she cries, “Oh! it wasn’t me done it; I hadn’t a hand in the 
job!” 

Her old dad he jumps up at the words, and he claps his big fist 
on her gob. 


Then they seized on ’em both, and they found, sir, a paper of 
pizon stuff there, 

Which the crimp he declared was for rats; but a chest in his 

shanty laid bare 
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The black secret of all as had happened; they found more nor 
one good receipt 

Of poor Jim’s from the Bank where the money was lodged—so 
they collared him neat. 

At his trial he made a confession, and said he had pizoned the 


man, 

And it wasn’t the first he had hocussed; for this was the ’orrible 
plan : 

If he knew that a sailor had money, and got on the drunk, he was 
dosed 





(“ Why, in coorse, sir, I’m proud for to jine yer—I am fond of them 
eggs upon toast.” ) 

Then, at night, he would send him aboard of a ship as was goin’ 
to sea 

In the mornin’, and swear that his wictim was only dead drunk 
from a spree. 

When they'd find the man corpsed in the vessel, they allus con- 
cluded ’twas drink 

And exposure all night as had killed him. Now, tell me, sir, what 
do you think 

About some of them crimps and their doin’s? My story is gos- 
sipel true. 

Well, I'll swaller mine hot with some sugar? and what shall they 
order for you ? 


EDMUND DOWNEY. 





































SCOTCH REMINISCENCES. 


WE were wanting change and rest, and wanting it badly. 
Scotland was the prescription. Our programme was somewhat 
shadowy. A glimpse of the Clyde, something of the Highlands, 
and a little sea-bathing thrown in by way of a tonic. This much 
we had determined on, so one lovely day in August we left London 
en route for Edinburgh. We were filled with the pleasures of 
hope, and already in imagination drank in unlimited quantities of 
ozone. ) 

We stayed only a few hours in the capital, but we managed to 
see the Castle and Holyrood Palace, although we did not manage 
to understand much that the guides said to us. My experience 
of guides is that they are all alike: all melancholy-looking and 
unintelligible. 

I remember once being much interested in an old piece of 
carving, notwithstanding the efforts of the guide to send me to 
sleep. I examined it closely, and was soon lost in admiration at 
its excellent and curious workmanship. Presently I turned round 
to join the rest of the party. They were nowhere to be seen, and 
must have gone home. But there was the guide, at my elbow, 
and, mirable dictu, his face actually gave signs of animation. He 
was waiting for his fee. 

We reached the Clyde, put up at a “ Hydropathic,” and went in 
for treatment. Hydropathic Establishments are quite an institu- 
tion in Scotland, and, like matrimony, they are a lottery. Some- 
times, I understand, you meet agreeable people, with whom you 
may make up parties of pleasure, arrange picnics, and get up 
private theatricals; but sometimes, alas! you have quite a 
different experience. 

We reached the Establishment about six o’clock, and, in pretty 
tolerable spirits, went down to dinner. A hasty glance round the 
table produced an impression distinctly chilling and unpleasant. 
Gathered round that festive board were many ancient and curious 
remains; faces gaunt, grim, and forbidding. Before each person 
stood a glass of water (no more cheering beverage was allowed), 
and every eye was fixed on the soup with a grim and terrible 
interest. Everybody was evidently very much in earnest. I 
thought perhaps these good people had been kept on short 
rations, judging from the way in which they went at the food, but 


I was soon undeceived. They exhibited the same ferocity at every 
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meal. They all had a principle which I was not long in discover- 
ing. It was to eat as much as they could and then to lapse into 
dyspeptic silence. They lapsed pretty often. 

There was one old lady, a veteran boarder, who used to come 
down first to breakfast in order that she might collect the toast, 
butter, potted ham, and other dainties of which I took no account, 
and place them within easy reach of her skinny arms. Having 
done this she sat down to wait. As soonas the last words of grace 
fell from the Doctor’s lips, sometimes even before that, she would 
open the attack. It was an attack at once vigorous and well 
sustained. I used to find myself wondering how much she really 
could put away if she had unlimited time. 

That was just it, they never allowed her time enough. But she 
made the most of what there was. 

She had a weakness for toast. She was always good for a rack- 
ful. I watched her once going steadily through; when only one 
piece was left I turned to her, and, with winning politeness, said, 
“Will you kindly pass me the toast?” She promptly grabbed 
the last piece, and handing me the empty rack and beaming on 
me through her spectacles, replied, ‘‘ With pleasure, but in these 
places you must always look after yourself first.” 

I expressed my gratitude. I begged that I might be allowed 
to sit opposite her. I wished, I said, to study her method, to be 
where I could see her, and be fired by the presence of her great 
example. Again she smiled sweetly, made me a bow, and reached 
for the last of the sardines. She bore no malice. 

During the week we spent on the Clyde, it rained and ceased 
not. But we didn’t mind it much. Anything was preferable to 
the dismal society of the Hydropaths. We used to clear out 
directly after breakfast (for we belonged to the unregenerate few 
who didn’t stay to prayers) and wander off from that abode of 
melancholy in search of novelty and more cheerful surroundings. 

In spite of the wet, we managed to get some pleasant excur- 
sions on the Clyde. The steamers that take you about from place 
to place are comfortable, well appointed and well managed, and 
there is generally music on board. This is not always of the best, 
but even indifferent music will go down with fine scenery and a 
well organised digestion. I met the last minstrel on board one of 
these boats. He seemed pretty cheerful, and not much changed, 
but I noticed that his harp was sadly out of repair, and that he 
had developed a strong partiality for whiskey. He had his “lay” 
with him. The passengers seemed a good deal interested in him, 
and manifested this interest in a way that he understood and 
evidently appreciated. They gave him leave to drown his sorrows 
in the usual manner, and he drowned them with such success, 
that, by the time we reached home, the frequent nipping had 
proved too much for him, and he lay wrapt in peaceful slumber. 
He never allowed his harp to leave his side for an instant. In 
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his sleep his dear mistress lay encircled in his arms, and, ever and 
anon, he would sing snatches of song to her, and hiccough a gentle 
and melodious accompaniment. As he did not wake when the 
boat came to its moorings, we let the old fellow sleep on, and left 
him to solitude, darkness and hot coppers. 

We went to Inverary by steamer, passing through the Kyles of 
Bute and Loch Fyne. The scenery on either side the Clyde 
enchanted us. When the sun struggled through the clouds, the 
scene was almost fairy-like. We threw off our waterproofs and 
basked in the healing warmth of the sunshine. But our happiness 
was of short duration, for in a few minutes down came the rain 
again, and we slunk into our overcoats, and under our umbrellas, 
with the consciousness that we had been caught making fools of 
ourselves. 

Another day was pleasantly passed in going to the Island of 
Arran. We landed there, and my uncle proceeded to make a 
sketch of Goat Fell, the highest mountain I had yet seen. The 
Guide Book says it is 2,875 feet high. That may be true or it 
may not—I am not interested one way or the other. J don’t 
choose to believe everything between the covers of that book, 
because I have caught it lying pretty often. I think it must 
have been written by a guide. 

We made Millport our headquarters for bathing. We used to 
take the steamer there, get a rowing boat, and pull over to some 
convenient shingle, drop anchor, off with our things, and, dashing 
into the water, shout and skylark in a manner that would have 
routed the Hydropaths could they have been spectators of our 
antics. They bathed also, but in a somewhat different manner. 
The male crustaceans (of course in this matter I know nothing 
of the female) generally rose at half-past seven, and, assuming 
garments easily adjusted, descended in solemn state to the bath 
rooms. There they disrobed (a simple and expeditious process) 
and, their angles and general uncomeliness being hidden in the 
charitable folds of the Turkish dressing gown, marched, slowly and 
with a gravity suited to senators of rank, into the hot room, where, 
having panted and perspired in due form, and borne a close resem- 
blance to apples simmering on a hob, they soaped themselves, 
took a tepid shower, rubbed down and made their exit. 

They rarely exchanged a word with each other while undergoing 
this ordeal. If you wished one of them good morning, it would 
disturb his equanimity for the rest of the day. They were a band 
of solemn pilgrims, deeply impressed with the vanity of all things 
human. High spirits and a general condition of cheerfulness 
were repellant to them. They may have represented a side of 
Scotch character, but to us poor foreigners it was anything but an 
agreeable side. I have met many charming Scotch people since 
then, and I know now that our Hydropaths constituted a most 
abnormal gathering. 
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I feel, however, that I ought to be grateful to those pilgrims. 
They did their best with me, and I am sure that they desired my 
mental and moral improvement. And now that I am far away 
from them, I can afford to think of them kindly. I wish them 
well, and even want to regard them with veneration; but, alas! 
I often catch myself laughing at their solemn manners, their 
complacent self-sufficiency, their depressing and overpowering 
sense of their own perfection. 

We took as much fun and gaiety as we could out of our some- 
what severe surroundings ; the gaiety was often a little forced ; 
the fun was not always spontaneous. But we did our best; the 
fault lay in the materials. 

During our stay we met a pleasant English family, the K 3 
whose society was grateful indeed in the midst of so much 
hydropathic dreariness. Mr. K , senior, had been driven into 
a Hydropathic port by a sharp attack of the gout, and his wife 
and son and daughter bore him company. Young K was 
down from Oxford for the Long. It was good to watch his 
first impressions. 

He kicked at the treatment, and, though the water cure was 
new, he did not find it possess the usual charm of novelty. Our 
youth and inexperience soon established a bond of sympathy. 
My uncle and I were beginning to find we had had enough of 
treatment. We said treatment was all very well in its way, but 
one could have too much of it. We were beginning to weaken. 
The weather had been dreadful. We considered that it was 
necessary to pause in this our hydropathic career. We took 
K—— into our confidence, and the result was what might have 
been expected. We resolved on flight. We would seek more 
congenial climes. We would go, we said, to some remote region, 
where old maids were not necessarily dyspeptic, and where the 
voice of the fossil was not heard in the land. 

I think the pilgrims found out we were going, and were glad 
of it. They bore us no love, we were too healthy and sinful. 
We could not even boast a liver complaint between us. We 
could only listen to symptoms; we had none to describe in 
return. 

K—— had thought of going to Stornaway, but we persuaded 
him to give that up for the time, and to join us ina trip to the 
Isle of Skye. We had heard a good deal of its wild romantic 
scenery, its barren hills and rugged coast line. The guide book 
(that lying and antiquated index of mine; it was written in the 
beginning of the century) had excited our curiosity about it, so 
that we grew impatient and longed to be gone. 

The day of our departure came at last. Need I say it was wet ? 
We were in boisterous spirits, notwithstanding. Our packing 
was soon finished, and, bidding the treatment and the water 
bibbers a fond farewell, we walked out of the gates for the last 
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time, shook the mud off our feet, got on board the steamer, and 
started for Oban. 

We left that establishment sadder, if not wiser, men. Life is 
not all beer and skittles. We got no beer in that old monastery, 
nor whisky, nor wine, nor any of those wicked, sinful things that 
help to make life tolerable. They would have cut off our tobacco 
had they known that we harboured this vice. 

We got on board the Oban steamer, and fell promptly; fell at 
once, and with the exciting pleasure that schoolboys experience 
when they “ break fence.” For we descended to the cabin, and 
drank confusion to the fossils in something stronger than water. 

It was a very pleasant journey. 

You could walk along the bank if you chose, and in this way 
you would beat the little steamer easily. Like many other things 
diminutive, it made a good deal of splutter and fuss for the work 
it did. The way it snorted, and squeaked, and puffed, and blew 
was really astonishing. We observed it, and wondered where all 
the noise came from. But we had a great regard for that little 
boat. We knew it was doing its best to keep up with the times 
and appear important. 

It was unconsciously imitating some of its passengers. 

We could have walked along the bank had we chosen. But it 
was a thing we did not choose. We felt lazy, and sleek, and 
happy. The idea of action just then was repellant. So we spread 
ourselves out on the little steamer, and smoked, and made the 
most of her. It was pleasant to us to watch some of the pas- 
sengers toiling along the banks in the sun, mopping their faces, 
kicking up the dust, and getting hot and uncomfortable. It made 
us feel very cool. . 

I am not quite sure, but I think it was on this journey that 
first became acquainted with the bagpipes in their native home. 
We heard them with the recommended additions of fine scenery, 
quiet and distance. We understood then why distance is recom- 
mended. We recommend it too. A great deal of it. Heard 
from the other side of the German Ocean, the sound is musical 
enough, but we cannot advise a nearer inspection because of the 
lockjaw. 

At the end of the Crinan Canal, we exchanged our little boat 
for a good sized steamer, and passed on through the Firth of Lorn, 
and in amongst the many islands that guard the approach to 
Oban, with the mountains of Mull forming a pleasing background, 
and the whole scene softened and made fairy-like by the ever 
changing play of light and shadow. I am not likely to forget 
that wonderful journey, and I think of it even now with grateful 
happiness, notwithstanding the bagpipes. 

At Oban we left the bulk of our luggage, for we had taken 
circular tickets for Skye, Inverness, and the Caledonian Canal. 
Never take circular tickets. The result is sure to be demoralis- 
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ing, you are bound to go by a certain route, and within a limited 
time. You are always meeting the same disagreeable people, and 
you may as well attempt to escape them as hope to flee from your 
own shadow. They also have taken circular tickets. These 
tickets are issued to the unwary, to such as are destitute of 
wisdom, and possess but little savoir favre. We only tried them 
once ; they have taught us a lesson. From the moment we took 
them, our time was not our own. We had sold ourselves body 
and soul to a Railway Company. We chafed and grew unhappy, 
but it was no use, we had to go through with it. So we continued 
our march. 

We took boat from Oban to Skye, and I look back on the fact: 
that I was not ill, with feelings of gratitude and pride. Of 
gratitude, because I hate to be made an object of ridicule for the 
enjoyment of certain strong stomachs; of pride, because the 
sensation of not being sea sick was a sufficiently novel and start- 
ling one to be proud of. 

We had a pretty sharp tossing, in rounding Airdnamurchan 
point. This was for me atime of much anxiety. However, all’s 
well that ends well. We touched at the island of Eig, and "took 
in the mails. 

The sail occupied a long and pleasant day, and we reached 
Broadford (Skye), in the evening. At the time that antiquarian 
Guide Book of mine was compiled, this journey took two or three 
days, I forgot which, but the fact is of no interest. We have 
been moving since that old guide (of course I mean the author) 
was laid out in his last resting place. 

We were rowed ashore at Broadford by some of the Islanders, 
who came out to fetch us. They were fierce looking savages, and 
spoke a dialect we could not understand. They might have been 
plotting to swamp us, for the boat did rock and lurch badly 
several times ; and w hen they observed that our faces expressed 
anxiety, they would lean over to each other and chuckle gleefully, 
and show their teeth in a way that did little to cheer our droop- 
ing spirits. We were glad when they landed us. They probably 
regarded us as an instance of the enervating result of a high state 
of civilisation. 

I think there was only one inn at Broadford. 

We ordered dinner, and, while it was being prepared, we went 
out and had a look at the scenery. There were some fine cloud 
effects (the sun was just setting), the sea, a hill or two, and much 
moorland to study. We did our best with them, but we had been 
having Nature all day, and now we wanted our dinner. My uncle 
occupied the time in sketching, K and | in yawning. 

It is always good to have an occupation to fall back on at such 
times. K—— and I would have liked to sketch too, but somehow 
yawning was the thing that seemed to come natural just then. 
When the landlord appeared outside the porch and, his face lit 
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up with benignity, announced dinner, I felt like claiming him for 
a man anda brother. But I am glad to say I did not give way to 
emotional excitement. 

We tackled our dinner with a vim. It was not particularly 
good, but we were uncommonly hungry, so the one balanced the 
other. Having satisfied our hunger, we grew venturesome, and 
determined to try the gentle Scot’s cellar. We ordered a bottle of 
port, and the waiter brought it up in the usual cobwebby condition, 
drew the cork in fear and trembling, brought glasses, and placed 
the compound tenderly before us. We took one enquiring sip, 
and then, like Mark Twain and his friends with the Turkish 
luncheon, “‘ we passed.” 

After dinner we had a stroll. We smoked, and contemplated, 
and felt a wonderful charity stealing into our hearts. Had the 
fossils, en masse, surprised us in those moments of gentle ecstacy, 
they should not have wrung from us a single groan. No! we 
would have given them one of our best ready-made smiles, a smile 
full of peace and infinite compassion, then we would have passed 
by on the other side. 

We returned to our inn inclined for sleep and whiskey toddy. I 
say “our inn” because I am now a traveller, and it is the custom 
of travellers to speak of the hotels they stay at as their own parti- 
cular property. 

However, we were not the only persons interested in our little 
inn. To say nothing of the landlord, we found on our return three 
or four ladies comfortably settled round the fire in the coffee-room, 
drying their boots, which they had taken off, and warming their 
feet. Our entrance did not disconcert or disturb them in the 
least. They proceeded vigorously with the drying and warming, 
and talked to us the while in an easy good-natured, patronising 
kind of way. We found out that they were on a walking tour 
through the island, and I believe they gave us some useful infor- 
mation. Next morning they were gone two or three hours before 
we were up. They were tramps with a vengeance! 

The next day we walked over to Kilbride, a distance of about. 
six miles, which took us about three hours, I think. We rested 
half way and had lunch, and that of course accounted for some of 
the time. 

Kilbride was on the coast. I suppose it is there still, but if the 
population don’t increase a little more rapidly, it will soon cease to 
exist in a geographical sense. Kilbride is a village of one hut, and 
a poor dwelling at that. We looked in vain for other signs of 
human habitation. As we came down on this funny little place 
from the moor, we thought we must have lost our way, for we 
didn’t see the mansion at first. But at last we caught sight of it, 
and, at the same moment, we saw a diminutive tug lying in close 
to the shore, and then we knew we were all right, because this 
was the tug which was to take us to the famous Spar Cave. We 
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made for the hut. It was of a primitive style of architecture. 
There were no windows; I don’t think there was even a door, but 
I won’t be quite certain about that. It scorned that modern 
incumbrance a chimney, and proudly discharged its smoke through 
a hole in the roof. The interior was in keeping. By a peat fire 
sat an ancient dame, busy spinning flax, and working the spinning 
wheel with shoeless foot. It was like being carried back suddenly 
two or three hundred years. We enquired of the old lady concern- 
ing the manners and customs of the islanders, but as her answers 
were in Gaelic, my recollection of the information she gave us is 
not as distinct as it might be. 

In spite of the difficulties of the language we became excellent 
friends with the old dame, and on my making her a small present 
of tobacco I thought she would have embraced me, an honour I 
would have promptly declined, for she looked a bit snuffy, and 
although she lived by the sea I don’t imagine she had ever 
entered it. 

We made for the little steam launch which was awaiting us on 
the beach, got on board, and started for the Spar Cave. The cave 
is an interesting sight, and is approached from the sea at low water 
and entered by a huge fissure in the rock. 

After seeing it we got on board the little launch and skirted 
the coast, making for Loch Scavaig. It is difficult to give an idea 
of this grand rugged coast line. The sensation is one of awe and 
melancholy curiously blended. You cannot help being struck 
with a sense of gloom and desolation. And yet, although so drear, 
it is very wild and splendid. Huge cliffs come down sheer to the 
water’s edge, and the rugged and broken outline of the Cuchullin 
Hills, as they sweep back against the sky line, forms a picture not 
easily erased from the memory. It is not here that Nature wears 
a smiling face. And yet this gloomy grandeur exercises a weird 
charm over some natures. It affected me with a strange and 
depressing sense of desolation. 

We put in at Loch Scavaig, and they landed us, for we had 
determined on walking to the inn at Sligachan by the wild 
mountain pass known as Sligachan Glen. It was a rather 
dangerous thing to do. We learnt afterwards that the journey 
is usually made on ponies, and always with a guide. 

By this time the rain was coming down steadily, and we were 
alone ina wild and desolate country, with the hills in front, and the 
sea behind us, and no evidence of life or the civilisation we seemed 
to be leaving. Passing Loch Coruisk, which is a fresh water lake 
and forms a sort of natural basin with the hills stretching away on 
every side, we commenced our journey by searching for the foot- 
path which leads into the glen. The search was vain; we were 
unable to find even a sheep track. Much time and perspiration 
did we lose in climbing over rocks and round ugly projections, and 
at every step our troubles increased. At length we had to own 
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that we were a lost community. A council of war was held and a 
map belonging to K was eagerly consulted. The prospect 
was not encouraging. No path was shown on the map, and we 
lost another precious hour in scrambling over rocks and stones in 
the rain and mist. 

We began to lose heart a little, for we were tired out and wet 
to the skin. Some humanitarian (it was K——, I think) moved 
for a nip of whiskey. Resolution carried nem. con. It seemed 
about the best thing in whiskey that had ever come within our 
experience. 

We tried a new direction and struck out with an alcoholic energy 
that brought us to the summit of one of the mountain peaks. 
The heavy mist now seemed to recognise our necessity. It cleared 
off and left us clear vision, and looking down we could make out 
the rugged path, which, far below us, wound snake-like through 
the valley. How we shouted and made those old hills echo to the 
sound of our boisterous mirth. We had been so quiet and well- 
behaved up to this time, but now we threw decorum to the winds, 
and shouted and whooped like Pawnee Indians. It was good for 
the lungs too. We knew that mountain air and whiskey were 
things we had heard recommended more than once. We took 
both. It was a cheerful combination. 

When we commenced the descent, we sobered down, for we were 
more than 1,500 feet above sea level, and had to pick our way. A 
false step might have meant consequences too ugly to contemplate 
with fortitude. However, we got to the bottom without accident. 

I do not wish to describe the valley, and it pains me to think of 
our dismal tramp over huge stones and boulders, and the number 
of times we fell into ruts and quagmires, and the amount of 
damage we did to our boots and feet, and Sunday School training. 

It was a veritable valley of rocks. 

It reminded me of that valley one reads of in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress—(not the new Pilgrim’s Progress)—seen by John 
Bunyan, in his dream, and through which the unhappy Christian 
had to pass. 

I said to K » “Do you think Mr. Bunyan ever came to 
Skye?” My question found him emerging from a rut, into which 
he had just fallen. He was rubbing his shin; there was pain in 
his face and trouble in his eye, and his hat lay in a puddle. 

I felt that it was an unfortunate moment for Mr. Bunyan. It 
was. K——consigned that great and good man to a place I need 
not further particularise, with an energy and prompitude I have 
seldom seen equalled. 

By the time we got to the inn at Sligachan, it was half-past 
eight, and we were tired out, wet to the skin, and completely 
miserable. I am sure our condition would have excited sympathy 
in the breast of a South Sea Islander. 

We were indeed a mournful spectacle. Lame of both legs, 
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dripping at every step, and covered with mud and glory, we limped 
towards the hospitable doors of the inn. It did not take us long 
to get into some dry things, and a good dinner soon found us 
recovering our voices and spirits. It was an old-fashioned, jolly 
little inn, and contained the best landlord, the pleasantest com- 
pany, and the most comfortable appointments we had found in 
Scotland. We were not long in discovering the reason. Sligachan 
lies embosomed in the mountains, and quite out of the beaten 
track. The ordinary tripper comes not to this dear little secluded 
spot. It is out of his way; a blessing for which we failed not to 
give thanks to a beneficent Providence. The inn at Sligachan 
stands alone in the midst of a wild and grand panorama of hills, 
and the guests it usually receives are people who go there for 
quiet, comfort, scenery and fishing. 

It is of no use to think about the weather in Skye. Rain is the 
normal condition of things. I heard of an artist who came over 
here sketching. He stayed six weeks waiting for a fine day, and 
then went away discouraged. Now what can a man expect who is 
so impatient ? He should have waited on till the crack of doom, 
and possibly he would have been fortunate enough to see the sun 
once, or maybe twice. 

The Skye people are used to the wet. They never seem to mind 
it or to take cold. Getting wet through is as natural to them as 
drinking toddy, and umbrellas are considered effeminate. I think 
the climate develops in the Islanders an extra waterproof skin. 

We made the most of our comfortable quarters, and the short 
time we spent at Sligachan is counted as one of the brightest bits 
of our tour. 

From Sligachan we walked to Portree, the capital of Skye. It 
is on the coast, and is rather a picturesque little village. It can 
boast two or three good sized hotels, where they understand how 
to charge you in true Highland fashion. It rained rather worse 
than usual while we were at Portree, but on the evening of the 
third day, when we left it, the weather cleared a little and the 
sun struggled through the clouds just before sunset. 

We took the boat to G—— (Rosshire), which we reached soon 
after sundown. It is curious to notice how long the twilight is up 
here. At nine o’clock in August you can read a newspaper out of 
doors with comfort. They say that in June there is hardly any 
night at all. 

At G——, my uncle and [I lost our fellow traveller, and parted 
from him with much regret. We would have liked to have kept 
him with us, and he also would have wished to remain; but Fate 
willed it otherwise. He found a letter from his father awaiting 
him, and was summoned back to Hydropathy and the gout. 

At G , we underwent the most dismal of hotel experiences. 
The hotel was being enlarged, and was crowded with people, there 
was no effective management, and confusion and discomfort 
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reigned supreme. K only had one night of it, but my uncle 
and I had to remain in this bear-garden two days, because there 
was no room on the coach to take us to Achnasheen. 

I went to bed the first night tired out with the noise and bustle 
and glad to get away from the din of an assemblage of discontented 
and irritable tourists. I said to myself, “I will have an early 
night; things will be better in the morning.” I was soon asleep. 
I don’t know how long I remained so, but it must have been 
somewhere about midnight, when I was awakened by a wretched 
and monotonous knocking at my door. I took no notice at first, 
thinking it must be some dull-witted Gaelie servant, who had 
been ordered to call somebody, and had mistaken the room. At 
last, I could stand it no longer; I sprung out of bed, very much 
awake and considerably annoyed. I said, “ Here! leave off now, 
I’ve had enough; you just try lower down, I’m not the heathen 
that prefers getting up in the middle of the night.” Silence for 
a few moments, then the same melancholy sound repeated. I 
grew frantic; this was just a little too much. My voice rose on 
the midnight air harsh and dissonant. “ Go away at once, or I will 
promptly assist you with a bootjack ; I am looking for one now.” 
This news interested him. He explained the situation with evi- 
dent earnestness and a certain haste. It seemed that they had 
given me the wrong bedroom (one with three beds in it), and that 
the three travellers to whom it belonged had just arrived, and 
were anxious to get to bed. There was no help for it; I might 
have declared war, and stood a siege till morning, but it would 
have been a poor kind of victory, so I drew up the portcullis, and 
let in the watch. 

I was then conducted to an upper story in the new wing of the 
building, and put to bed in a room that had not yet been papered, 
and was evidently damp and unwholesome. I grumbled out some- 
thing about damp sheets and rheumatic fever, but my stolid 
custodian took no notice beyond giving the door a spiteful bang 
as he withdrew the light of his countenance. I turned in at once, 
and tried to sleep. But the noise in the passages and along the 
corridors made such an attempt appear curiously idiotic. I verily 
believe the hotel servants were collecting boots and swearing in 
Gaelic all night. Every now and then a door would open, and a 
sufferer would put up a humble petition for peace and quiet. But 
what do hotel servants care about the peace and quiet of their 
unfortunate victims ? 

The gentleman whose room was next mine, finding Boots and 
his attendant fiends indifferent to all gentle pleading, soon began 
to change his front, and, observing the futility of polite require- 
ments, supported his arguments with the practical rhetoric of boot- 
jacks, slippers, and anything that came to hand. This style of 
logic told on the enemy, who gradually left us to sleep or swear 
as best suited our inclinations. I went out to congratulate the 
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gentleman on his ability in bringing a point home to the Gaelic 
mind, and discovered in him my uncle, clad in fluttering garments 
of the night, gathering up the miscellaneous articles of his ward- 
robe. He told me he had just used up all the things in his room 
aiid would soon have had to bombard the savages with his port- 
manteau. 

The coach journey of thirty miles to Achnasheen was made 
under a dull sky, and in a biting easterly wind. The scenery 
along this route, where you can catch glimpses of it through the 
mist, is superb. But we could not enjoy it, because our fingers 
were benumbed with the cold, and our noses felt as if they ought 
to have been permanently housed in our handkerchiefs. 

At Achnasheen we took the rail to Inverness, and on the follow- 
ing day came back to Oban by boat through the wonderful 
Caledonian Canal. The view on either side as you come down 
through the lakes is simply enchanting, and when you get the 
combined effect of sunlight and shadow you may well believe you 
are in the realms of Fairyland, so beautiful is it. 

Like everyone else who makes this journey, we passed en route 
Loch Ness, Loch Eil, Loch Linnhe, Fall of Foyers, and Ben Nevis. 
I remember at school, when I used to learn geography, how bothered 
I was by the harsh names of these Scotch lakes. I little thought 
then how musical they would one day become, and what bright and 
happy memories they would be able to call up. As I gazed at the 
wonderful panorama spread out on every side, I thought to myself 
what matters it if a name does give you the lockjaw when the 
reality is like this. 

To get back to Oban and into some clean linen was something 
for which to be properly grateful, for on our circular tour we had 
had to rough it a bit. Once more I revelled in the almost-forgotten 
luxury of a clean shirt; and a starched collar and unexceptional 
wristbands converted me again into a respectable and uncomfortable 
member of the community. 

From Oban we took the rail back to Edinburgh ; stayed there a 
night, and then proceeded to St. Andrews on the Fife coast, where 
we settled down for our last week. St. Andrews is an old cathedral 
city. It contains the most ancient university in Scotland, and 
possesses considerable historic and antiquarian interest. See Guide 
Book for further particulars. 

In August, when the students are no longer there to give it an 
air of life and cheerfulness, and the grave and learned professors 
have betaken themselves different ways in search of rest and re- 
laxation, the old town presents a curiously sleepy appearance. 
The air is pure and invigorating, and there is good bathing, 
especially for those who can swim. We used to enjoy our morn- 
ing plunge as much as anything I can remember, and, apparently, 
the inhabitants enjoyed it too, for they studied our movements 
with great attention through telescopes and marine glasses. 
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If the English take their pleasures sadly, what shall be said of 
the Scotch, who migrate in the summer time to the sea-side for 
change and recreation ? They do not seem to understand what is 
meant by a watering place in the sense in which we understand 
the term. No band, not even the bagpipes, no promenade, no 
nothing | But wait! I had almost forgotten that dismal pastime 

“golf.” It is at St. Andrews that you may see the game called 
golf played. The links extend some four or five miles, and no- 
where in Scotland is the game played with greater solemnity and 
patience. Everybody plays it. The aristocracy play it on the 
links; the Street Arabs in the gutter. We watched it, as there 
was little else to do, and it seemed to us that the poor souls who 
had to play it were preoccupied and melancholy. They wandered 
about in a sad, aimless sort of way, and made us think of the un- 
happy, restless spirits Dante describes in his Purgatorio. After 

careful consideration, we have come to the conclusion that playing 
golf is not an excessive form of dissipation, and that it seldom, if 
ever, brings on heart disease. We may observe of it, that it may 
be played “with more or less success by all sorts and conditions of 
men. Not only young people and middle aged folk, but decrepid 
octogenarians may safely indulge in this pastime. Even cripples 
need not feel themselves debarred from participating in its en- 
chantments. Indeed we saw a venerable fossil, shawled to the 
chin, being wheeled about from place to place, and taken out of 
his chair to make a stroke, and put back after it was made, and he 
went through all this with an uncomplaining patience that was 
touching to witness. There were three things I always wanted to 
avoid in Scotland, golf, the Sabbath, and the bagpipes. 
RICHARD BACKWELL. 






























































HOW GUTTA-PERCHA CAME FIRST TO ENGLAND. 


“ THESE new things give a great deal of trowble and seldom come 
to anything.” 

This was the answer given in May, 1845, just thirty-nine years 
ago, by a merchant of the City of London to another merchant 
who desired to have consigned to hima small quantity of what was 
then a perfectly unknown vegetable production. 

We say “perfectly unknown” perhaps a little unadvisedly ; 
there were minute specimens in existence; the august Society of 
Arts had had a paper read before it on the substance in question ; 
it was suggested as being likely to be serviceable for certain 
delicate surgical appliances, and a few Malay cwrtos made of it 
had been shown by home-coming mariners and travellers. But 
no one, with the exception of the gentleman above alluded to, 
appears to have had the smallest idea of the manifold and wonder- 
ful virtues of the new material. When Science had referred it to 
the order Swpotacee and the genus Jsonandra and had dubbed it 
Isonandra Gutta, she let it alone for awhile. 

The Romance of Mercantile Enterprise has yet to be written, 
and the reason of its non-appearance is most certainly not the 
lack of material. To the onlooker the plot of each chapter of the 
romance would seem to consist of Avoirdupois Weight, and the 
dénouement to be made up of the Money Table, but it is not so. 
In the case under our notice this material that at first was relegated 
to the class of things that “ give a great deal of trouble and seldom 
come to anything,” takes its part to-day in the history of the 
modern world. To the virtues of gutta percha we owe the 
wonderful girdle which the modern fairy has “put round about 
the earth,” and which brings to our homes to-day every heart-throb 
of the mighty world. Flashed beneath the ocean come the 
marvellous messages that make the reader of to-day a citizen 
of countries undreamed of of old, bringing events of distant lands 
so close to our own hearths that we seem to hear close by our 
sides the applause of the listening senate, the crash of the far-off 
fight, or the last despair-born shriek of the victims of the sea. 
The introduction of this priceless aid to modern civilisation has a 
history of its own, and not the least interesting of its class, and 
we propose to tell it here. 

In 1845 the substance Jsonandra Gutta, now known as Gutta 
Percha, was brought under the notice of Mr. Henry W. Jewesbury, 
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a partner in the firm of Wilkinson and Jewesbury, and a member 
of an old and well-known Gloucestershire family. Up to this 
date no bulky specimen of Gutta Percha was known. The first 
article shown to this gentleman was, we believe, a whip, and Mr. 
Jewesbury applying to a merchant having a branch house at 
Singapore—the chief centre of the trade—for a larger and more 
important quantity, received the discouraging opinion recorded at 
the head of this paper. The Singapore merchant added, however, 
that he would write to his House out there and tell them to act 
upon Mr. Jewesbury’s instructions if he cared to undertake the 
correspondence. To an energetic man with an idea, this was a 
light matter, and undeterred by the somewhat chilling opinion of 
his brother-merchant, he wrote to Singapore for five hundred 
weight of the new article. 

This was the first order given for Gutta Percha as an article of 
commerce, but so convinced was the pioneer of the value of the 
hitherto unknown substance, that in the month following his first 
modest order he wrote for five tons, and by the mail of July for 
fifty. The calculation had been made, the value and importance 
of the novel commodity well weighed, and the man who had laid 
his plans with the wisdom of a general followed them up with the 
courage of a soldier. In 1845 Mr. Jewesbury’s firm imported 
Gutta Percha to the amount of £377; in the following year they 
boldly bought more than thirty times that quantity, the value of 
their importation being £11,500, being at an average price of 4d. 
per pound weight! 

The plastic nature of the new introduction was at first its 
highest recommendation. Messrs. Keene and Nickols, Manufac- 
turers of India Rubber Webbing, experimented extensively with it 
and conceived. the idea that it would become a valuable substitute 
for leather, and also would be largely used for ornamental work, as 
it was capable of yielding very fine impressions. 

In May, 1847, Mr. Jewesbury sent to Kew Gardens a case con- 
taining about twenty-four young trees of the gutta percha, and in 
the letter of thanks from the late Sir William Hooker they are 
described as “ Plants of the rare Gutta Percha from Sincapore” 
(sic). 

But it was in 1848 that the real triumph of the “rare Gutta 
Percha” commenced. A series of experiments proved its great insu- 
lating power when pure, and its faculty of resisting the destroying 
action of salt water. Here, then, was the obvious substance for 
submarine cables. In 1849 the Gutta Percha Company commenced 
the manufacture of the cable which was laid from Dover to Cape 
Grisnez in September, 1850. Primitive as this first submarine cable 
was, being merely a single copper wire thickly coated with Gutta 
Percha, it solved a problem, and the cable (laid in 1851) which 
succeeded it is still in good working order. From this time the 
success of the bold policy pursued by Mr. Jewesbury’s firm was 
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assured. He continued to supply the Gutta Percha Company 
with the whole of his importations, and when the Company, uniting 
with the well-known firm of Messrs. Glass Elliot and Co., formed 
the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company, it was 
through the hands of its first commercial importer that the 
immense supplies of Gutta Percha used in the manufacture of the 
wonderful cables turned out by the Association were obtained. 
This arrangement still exists, and for once justice is pleased to 
ordain that he who first introduced this nationally important pro- 
duction still retains the largest share of the trade in the article. 
The statistics of this trade show that the value of Gutta Percha 
exported from Singapore alone during the year 1882 was £537,396. 

The tree from which Gutta Percha is obtained is of considerable 
size, being from sixty to seventy feet high and about two to three 
feet in diameter; the leaf is similar in shape to that of the India 
Rubber tree, but is rather smaller, and its under side is of a dull 
gold colour; it blossoms and also bears a small nut of the shape of an 
acorn; when this is cut or pounded a juice is obtained. To get at 
the gum of which Gutta Percha is made the tree is cut down, the 
bark “ringed,” and the gum boiled to drive off the watery particles ; 
it is then formed into blocks of various sizes, ranging from one to 
one hundred pounds in weight. In these blocks it is exported 
from Singapore. A large tree will produce about twenty “ Catties,” 
a catty being equal to 14 lbs. English. It is unnecessary to point 
out to what uses beyond that of telegraphic communication it is 
put, but were that its sole mission, not only this nation, but the 
civilised world at large, owes a debt of thankfulness and gratitude 
to the man whose intelligent foresight and commercial courage 
were the means of introducing into Europe this wonderful gift of 
Dame Nature, which has for the last thirty-five years filled its 
proper niche in the world as the handmaid of Submarine Elec- 
tricity. 





A MORNING SERENADE. 


By WM. ROBERTSON. 


ooo 


WakKE! for the day is breaking, 
The world is bright with tears 
Because thou stay’st thy waking ; 
Until the sun appears 
How shall the tears of nature dry ? 
How shall the woodlands cease to sigh ? 


Rise ! for the sun is rising, 
Thy rival—gone is night,— 
He dreams that with surprising 
He may usurp thy right 
To homage of each flowery bed, 
That should but turn where thou dost tread. 


Come forth, my love, my dearest ! 
Come forth, and shame the sun 
With glance of eye the clearest 
That ever earth hath won! 
Awake, arise! Lo, here I stand 
To hai: thee, queen of all the land! 
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THE mysteries of modern physic, so far as they come under the 
scrutiny of the uninitiated, are not generally matters for mirth. 
They are chiefly associated in our minds with manifold sufferings 
in mind, body, and estate. No one thinks of looking in a con- 
temporary medical treatise for light or cheerful reading, and in 
time of health we are only too glad to forget the doctor and all 
that appertains to him. 

Our ancestors of, say, two hundred and fifty years ago had no 
better reasons for congratulating themselves on the doses prepared 
for them, secundum artem, than have we, their children; possibly, 
as may by-and-by be apparent, they had even less. Nevertheless, 
any one who dares dip into the medical books of that period may 
rely on finding as much amusement as solid information, and per- 
haps even more. Indeed, one often wonders what earthly motive 
could have actuated the authors of many of the old prescriptions, 
unless it were a wildsense of humour. Forthe public delectation 
I am about to cull a few of these neglected flowers of science. 

On looking through a pharmacopeia of those early and confiding 
days, one is struck by the manner in which earth and sea are 
ransacked for remedies, which, when found, have apparently 
nothing to recommend them beyond being out-of-the-way, gro- 
tesque, or loathsome; also by the whimsical limitations under 
which alone these remedies are allowed to possess any efficacy. 
Thus, one herb must only be culled in a certain phase of the 
moon ; another is worthless if touched by the hand in gathering ; 
the cat, whose head is to be burnt to ashes in a new pot, in order 
that the said ashes may be blown into the eyes of those who suffer 
from cataract, must be black, or no good results will follow; the 
human skull, which is to be beaten to a powder and taken inwardly, 
the quantity of a dram at a time in betony-water, must never have 
been buried, or it will not cure epilepsy; nor will even the hoof of 
an elk prove sovereign in the same disease unless it happen to be 
from the right, hind foot; and so forth. 

Another marked characteristic is the cold-bloodedness of many 
of the old prescriptions. The way in which the lower animals are 
condemned to suffer for the good, or supposed good, of humanity 
is calculated to startle the members of the Anti-Vivisection Society. 
What, for instance, would those amiable, if somewhat short-sighted 
and illogical, ladies and gentlemen say to the following? It is 
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given under the head of directions: “To Distil a Cock, good for 
any Weak Person—Take a red or black cock, and pluck him quick, 
and whip him alive with small twigs a pretty while, then cut off 
his head, &e.” I quote from the “Skilful Physician ” (London, 
1659), and the learned author of that work informs us, as a recom- 
mendation, or possibly as a justification, of the manner of its 
preparation, that ‘this was the prescription used by the Lord 
Justice Popham.” 

The famous Nicholas Culpeper was scarcely more tender-hearted 
than the above writer. “ Eels,” says he, “‘ being put into wine or beer 
and suffered to die in it, he that drinks it will never endure that 
sort of liquor again.” This scrap of useful knowledge is respect- 
fully dedicated to the apostles of the temperance movement, to 
whom it may be of service. That any ordinary case of dipsomania 
would yield to such a remedy seems but reasonable. Meekly and 
implicitly to accept Master Culpeper’s cure for dropsy, demands, 
however, a certain plastic state of the brain as well as a hard one 
of the heart. It is as follows :— 

‘“‘ A Water Snake, a string being thrust through her tail, and 
she hung up, a vessel ful of water being set underneath, into which 
she may thrust her head, after certain howrs or days she ,will 
vomit up a stone, which being received in the vessel ful of water, 
wil drink it all‘up; which stone being tied about the middle of 
one that hath the dropsie will drie up all the water.” 

Our French neighbours have of late years been accused of net- 
ting the swallows when they drop exhausted on the shore after 
their long flight across the Mediterranean, and of converting them 
wholesale into gibier. But in old times these birds found a more 
dangerous enemy in the apothecary than in the cook. On account, 
probably, of the rapidity of their motions, and the superabundance 
of life which they appear to possess, they were promoted to a 
perilous prominence in the writings of the old pharmacologists. 
“‘ Swallows,” says one old writer, “being eaten, clear the sight. 
The ashes of them being burnt, if eaten, preserve from drunken- 
ness; help sore throats being applied to them, and inflamma- 
tions.” The young birds, burned nest and all, made an invaluable 
plaster for the quinsy. Dried to powder or distilled, they were 
sovereign for epilepsy. One prescription recommends the pound- 
ing of four or five well-fledged swallows and their feathers with 
May butter and certain herbs, to relieve “lamenesse in the joints.” 
Besides which we learn that “ young swallows of the first brood, 
if you cut them up between the time they were hatched and the 
next ful moone, you shall find two stones within them, one reddish 
and the’ other blackish; these being hung about the neck in a 
piece of stag’s leather help the falling-sickness and feavers.” 

To our noble national sport of fox-hunting some utilitarians 
have objected that after all the fuss and cost of the chase, the 
animal when captured is useless. If we could only revive the 
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THE mysteries of modern physic, so far as they come under the 
scrutiny of the uninitiated, are not generally matters for mirth. 
They are chiefly associated in our minds with manifold sufferings 
in mind, body, and estate. No one thinks of looking in a con- 
temporary medical treatise for light or cheerful reading, and in 
time of health we are only too glad to forget the doctor and all 
that appertains to him. 

Our ancestors of, say, two hundred and fifty years ago had no 
better reasons for congratulating themselves on the doses prepared 
for them, secundum artem, than have we, their children; possibly, 
as may by-and-by be apparent, they had even less. Nevertheless, 
any one who dares dip into the medical books of that period may 
rely on finding as much amusement as solid information, and per- 
haps even more. Indeed, one often wonders what earthly motive 
could have actuated the authors of many of the old prescriptions, 
unless it were a wild sense of humour. Forthe public delectation 
I am about to cull a few of these neglected flowers of science. 

On looking through a pharmacopeia of those early and confiding 
days, one is struck by the manner in which earth and sea are 
ransacked for remedies, which, when found, have apparently 
nothing to recommend them beyond being out-of-the-way, gro- 
tesque, or loathsome; also by the whimsical limitations under 
which alone these remedies are allowed to possess any efficacy. 
Thus, one herb must only be culled in a certain phase of the 
moon ; another is worthless if touched by the hand in gathering ; 
the cat, whose head is to be burnt to ashes in a new pot, in order 
that the said ashes may be blown into the eyes of those who suffer 
from cataract, must be black, or no good results will follow; the 
human skull, which is to be beaten to a powder and taken inwardly, 
the quantity of a dram at a time in betony-water, must never have 
been buried, or it will not cure epilepsy; nor will even the hoof of 
an elk prove sovereign in the same disease unless it happen to be 
from the right, hind foot; and so forth. 

Another marked characteristic is the cold-bloodedness of many 
of the old prescriptions. The way in which the lower animals are 
condemned to suffer for the good, or supposed good, of humanity 
is calculated to startle the members of the Anti-Vivisection Society. 
What, for instance, would those amiable, if somewhat short-sighted 
and illogical, ladies and gentlemen say to the following? It is 
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given under the head of directions: “To Distil a Cock, good for 
any Weak Person—Take a red or black cock, and pluck him quick, 
and whip him alive with small twigs a pretty while, then cut off 
his head, &c.” I quote from the “Skilful Physician ” (London, 
1659), and the learned author of that work informs us, as a recom- 
mendation, or possibly as a justification, of the manner of its 
preparation, that “this was the prescription used by the Lord 
Justice Popham.” 

The famous Nicholas Culpeper was scarcely more tender-hearted 
than the above writer. “ Eels,” says he, “ being put into wine or beer 
and suffered to die in it, he that drinks it will never endure that 
sort of liquor again.” This scrap of useful knowledge is respect- 
fully dedicated to the apostles of the temperance movement, to 
whom it may be of service. That any ordinary case of dipsomania 
would yield to such a remedy seems but reasonable. Meekly and 
implicitly to accept Master Culpeper’s cure for dropsy, demands, 
however, a certain plastic state of the brain as well as a hard one 
of the heart. It is as follows :— 

“A Water Snake, a string being thrust through her tail, and 
she hung up, a vessel ful of water being set underneath, into which 
she may thrust her head, after certain hours or days she will 
vomit up a stone, which being received in the vessel ful of water, 
wil drink it all up; which stone being tied about the middle of 
one that hath the dropsie will drie up all the water.” 

Our French neighbours have of late years been accused of net- 
ting the swallows when they drop exhausted on the shore after 
their long flight across the Mediterranean, and of converting them 
wholesale into gibier. But in old times these birds found a more 
dangerous enemy in the apothecary than in the cook. On account, 
probably, of the rapidity of their motions, and the superabundance 
of life which they appear to possess, they were promoted to a 
perilous prominence in the writings of the old pharmacologists. 
“Swallows,” says one old writer, “being eaten, clear the sight. 
The ashes of them being burnt, if eaten, preserve from drunken- 
ness; help sore throats being applied to them, and inflamma- 
tions.” The young birds, burned nest and all, made an invaluable 
plaster for the quinsy. Dried to powder or distilled, they were 
sovereign for epilepsy. One prescription recommends the pound- 
ing of four or five well-fledged swallows and their feathers with 
May butter and certain herbs, to relieve “lamenesse in the joints.” 
Besides which we learn that “ young swallows of the first brood, 
if you cut them up between the time they were hatched and the 
next ful moone, you shall find two stones within them, one reddish 
and the’ other blackish; these being hung about the neck in a 
piece of stag’s leather help the falling-sickness and feavers.” 

To our noble national sport of fox-hunting some utilitarians 
have objected that after all the fuss and cost of the chase, the 
animal when captured is useless. If we could only revive the 
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simple faith of our forefathers, this objection would cease to be of 
weight. Reynard would then assume a commercial value as raw 
material for the manufacture of “ Oile of Foxes ”—a precious re- 
medy for sciatica and all manner of rheumatic ailments, and 
which was ordered to be thus prepared :— 

“Take a liue fox, of a middle age, of a full body, well fed and 
fat as foxes be in the Autumn; bowell him and skin him, and 
breake his bones small that you may haue all their marrow; this 
done, set him a boiling in salt brine and sea-water, of ech a pinte 
and a halfe, of oile three pintes, of salt three ounces; in the end 
of the decoction put thereto leaues of sage, rosemary, dill, organie, 
marierome, and Iuniper berries; after that he shall be rotten sod- 
den, that is to say, so as that his bones and flesh doe part cleane a 
sunder, straine all through a strainer, and keep in a vessell to make 
liniments.” 

As fox-hunters are peculiarly liable to the class of ailments for 
which this simple remedy is recommended, and as any employ- 
ment connected with the animal they pursue so eagerly cannot be 
otherwise than pleasing to them, it is suggested that on days 
when no hunting is to be had, they might find the occasional 
boiling down of a fox to be a recreation alike delightful and 
profitable. 

For the relief of complaints of a somewhat similar nature, here 
is another oil, “ Singular good to comfort stiff sinews, and for the 
ach of the ioynts.” It is a remedy which would probably have re- 
commended itself to the sympathies of the late Dr. Darwin, could 
he only have brought himself to witness with equanimity that 
wholesale destruction of his pets which it implies. Its chief in- 
gredients are earthworms, washed in white wine, and boiled in 
oil; the decoction being rendered still more attractive after strain- 
ing by the addition of another handful of living worms, which are 
to remain in it so long as the oil is kept. We have, moreover, an 
“Oile of Serpents,” prepared in a somewhat similar manner, in 
which snakes take the place of earthworms. This cures palsy in 
addition to the above ailments. 

These three delectable prescriptions are from the “ Maison 
Rustique,” a work published in French towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, and in English in the year 1600. It was the 
work of two learned physicians, Drs. Stevens and Liebault. The 
volume is a bulky one, and professes to give sound information on 
such matters as are important to the dwellers in country houses, 
and among these the arts of compounding, concocting, and distill- 
ing medicines are given due prominence. Distilling seems in 
particular to be regarded by our authors as an employment 
adapted to the rural capacity, and the list of substances given 
from which healing waters are to be drawn contains many things 
that are bizarre, and others absolutely repulsive. The blood of 
a male goat, after being buried for forty days in a dung-hill, yields 
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“‘a marvellous water, singular for the stone.” Our authors also 
tell us that the blood of a healthy young man of twenty has, when 
distilled, great efficacy in the cure of consumption and rheums. 
* Howheit, ” they add, by way of caution, “we doe not greatly ap- 
prove the distilling of man’s blood for any such end, seeing it is 
an vnworthy and heynous thing, and not beseeming Christians.” 

Among the countless stories fathered—with how much of justice 
we need not stay to enquire— upon Dr. Abernethy is that of the 
boy who had swallowed a live mouse. The distracted mother 
hurries to the doctor for advice, and is curtly told that her son 
had better swallow a live cat. Had the lady in question studied 
the Maison Rustique she might have saved her guinea. For 
that class of disasters to which her son’s belonged this work is rich 
in remedies, some of which are almost in the Abernethy vein. For 
the mere swallowing of a living spider a simple draught of balm 
water is held to be a sufficient antidote; but more severe cases 
demand more serious treatment. 

“Tf it fall out,” say our authors, “that a snake or any other 
serpent be crept into the body of any person whilst lying asleep 
with his mouth open, in the meadowes, gardens, or other places, 
there is nothing more soveraigne to force the same again out of 
such a body, than to take at the mouth with a funnell the smoke 
of a perfume made of some old shoo sole, for the snake detesteth 
such stinking savours above all other things; and to drink the 
decoction of vervaine made in white wine. A thing tried and 
approved.” 

The dread of this treatment, if not that of being converted into 
a nest of serpents, ought, surely, to have prevented the country 
gentlemen of the period from sleeping on the ground with their 
mouths open. But the prescription by which this last is followed 
might well have induced them, with Sir John Falstaff, to “ for- 
swear thin potations and addict themselves to sack.” It runs 
thus. “If a man have swallowed down a horseleach in drinking 
water, you must give him fleas with strong vinegar.” 

And this forces upon us the question, did the Elizabethan 
apothecary keep live fleas in stock ready for such an emergency, 
as his brother in later years kept leeches; or was every housewife 
supposed to be in a position to catch the few dozens proper for a 
dose at any moment when they might be required? Either case 
is fruitful in unpleasant suggestions. 

Turning again to outward applications, we find two pleasing 
methods of treating carbuncle. The first is: ‘ Take a toad; dry 
her either in the sun or in the oven; make her into a powder: 
put this powder upon the carbuncle, and it will draw out all the 
venom.” Of the second it may be doubted whether it would meet 
with the hearty sanction of the magnates of the Society for the 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. These are the directions. 


*‘ Apply vnto the carbuncle a frog alive, and if she die, then 
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another, and do this so oft as vntil one doe live, and so you shall 
draw out all the venom.” 

In a kindred spirit we find that in cases of fever live tenches 
are directed to be tied to the soles of the patient’s feet. But any 
tenderness for the feelings of fishes and reptiles never seems to 
have occurred to the minds of these old writers. Certainly not to 
those of the authors of the Maison Rustique, who, as a means of 
preserving a garden from lightning, calmly advise that a living 
toad should be closed in an earthen pot and buried in the midst 
of it. 

In these modern times all superfluous puppies and kittens are 
looked upon as things wholly useless and valueless. They are in 
their latter ends mere encumbrances—and highly disagreeable 
ones—to our ponds and rivers. But in the days of our economical 
forefathers it was not so. By themthese now-unconsidered trifles 
were turned to account in the curative art, as the following pre- 
scription may bear witness :—“ For paines in the joints—Take 
kitlings that are well liking, chop them up with common salt, and 
therewith stuff a very fat goose, and roast before the fire: the 
droppings shall do good ; but some kill young whelps, and having 
split them open, apply them warm to the greeved places.” 

Were it not for the fear of exhausting the patience of the 
reader, numberless other instances of the eccentric tastes of the old 
physicians might be quoted. Try, as further examples, a medicated 
bath of mutton broth made with the heads of five black sheep; a 
plaster of snails, pounded with their shells, and made thick and 
slab with dust scraped from the walls of an old mill; or an internal 
dose of “mummy ”—of some ancient Egyptian, that is, ground to 
a powder with all his cerements; yet these are but ordinary pre- 
scriptions, taken almost at hazard. Indeed, judging from the 
contents of the several frouzy volumes before us, it would seem 
that if the Weird Sisters in Macbeth, instead of wasting their 
valuable time by individually rummaging up the ingredients for 
their cauldron, had clubbed their money together, and sent an 
order for the whole to any respectable sixteenth-century apothe- 
cary, no difficulty would have been found in executing that little 
commission with accuracy and despatch. “Eye of newt and toe 
of frog,” with the various other delicacies which went to the com- 
position of their hell-broth, were scarcely more fantastic or 
uncanny than the flesh of vipers—ashes of dead men’s bones— 
the fat of a cat—the horn of a unicorn—the head of a bat—the 
foot of a toad—the heart of a frog—the gall of a raven—the liver 
of a hedgehog—woodlice—bees—emmets—mistletoe of the oak— 
froth of the sea—oil distilled from old tiles—all which were 
acknowledged drugs, if we may so call them, of the old pharma- 
cologists. 

With such matters was suffering humanity dosed and be-plas- 
tered two hundred and fifty years ago, and the patients doubtless 
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submitted to the treatment meekly and even thankfully. If 
nature was strong in them, they survived it; if weak, they sank 
under it, much as they might have done under the medicines of 
the modern practitioner. To us it is not easy to think of such 
remedies as the above otherwise than as things to jest about. We 
have the vantage ground of our fathers in being able to laugh at 
what was the reverse of sport to them. And it may be, when 
another two hundred and fifty years have gone by, that that medical 
treatment to which we have now to submit in all sad and sober 
humility, may, under the light of more developed science, be 
equally matter of laughter to our posterity. 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 





TO OCEAN. 


By CHARLES GRINDROD. 


AUTHOR OF “PLAYS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY,’ THE STRANGERS STORY,” ETC. 


To watch thee, Ocean, from the level shore, 
Coming and leaving, like a common friend 
That has, or has not, liberty to spend— 

This is a wanton’s pastime, and no more. 

But, like a free bird, to be skimming o’er 
Thy billowy bosom—in the wilderness 
Of thy wild waves to feel man’s nothingness, 

Yet feel man’s Guardian nearer than before— 
To be a part of thee—free to caress 
And be caressed—by turns to laugh and brood, 
And mark thy spirit in each changing mood, 
Seeing in thy mirror our own changefulness— 

Rightly to love thee, and to learn thy lore, 

This, Ocean, is the way thou must be wooed. 


































ONE half the soul in the brilliant man 
With the world’s highway at his feet ; 
The road where the battle is for the strong, 
And the winning post for the fleet. 

The senate knew his burning words, 
The lonely and poor his heart, 

His voice was as sweet in the twilight hour, 
As clear in the realm of Art; 

Yet for aye in his glittering thread of life 
Was a sombre strand entwined ; 

A strong, dumb, shapeless yearning, 
For the twin that he could not find. 


The other half lay quiet and calm, 
Through tranquil nights and days, 

In the woman’s breast, who followed alone, 
Her simple household ways. 

With earnest heart and helping hand, 
Loving and loved she grew; 

And scarce her dutiful spirit owned, 
The nameless want it knew. 

Unknown— apart—on the selfsame day, 
Each passed, the life work done ; 

Said an idler, who watched the skies that night, 
“See, two stars have shot to one!” 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 
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(ESTABLISHED 1888,) », 


84, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C., 


Notify that every article of Saddlery, Harness, &c., is manufactured upon the premises, under 
their immediate superintendence, by first-class workmen, and of superior materials. 


Manufacturers of Cavalry, Artillery, and Rifle Corps Appointments, New 
Regulation Army Saddles, Bridles, Spurs, Bits, and Chains; all descrip- 
tions of Horse Clothing and Stable Furniture. 
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INVENTORS OF THE 


PATENT DOUBLE SPRING BAR 


For Releasing the Stirrup Leather when thrown. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Have it in your Houses, for it is the trne Antidote in 
Small-Pox, Fevers, Eruptive Affections, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Headache, Nausea, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Heartburn, and Thirst, and has abundant medical testimony to its invaluable 
properties, especially in Fevers and Blood Poisons. Very useful in Feverish Colds. 


CAUTION. 


the health of the public. 





~Beware of worthless Salines containing injurious matter put 
forward in imitation of Pywretie Saline by unprincipled persons at the risk of 


Pyretie Saline is warranted not to contain magnesia or any substance likely 
to produce Gallstones or Caleulous formations. : 





May be obtained of all Chemists, and the Proprietor, in Bottles, 2/6. 4/6, 11 


-, and ?1/- each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 1183, HOLBORN, E.c. 
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The Argosy is the 
only Brace with Two 
independent cord 
attachments) going 
from back to front. 


WARNING. ~In- 
sist on having the 
Argosy Brace, and see 
the Name is Stamped 
on every Pair. 


OF ALL HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS EVERYWHERE. 
Central Depét, Wholesale only, 6 & 7, Newgate Street, Lendon. 





For Ladies’ Dress Materials 


TO ti! 
SAVE ; WRITE TO THE 


BRADFORD 


a Manufacturing Co. 
BRADFORD, 
YORKSHIRE, 


Who will send to any 
address, POST-FREE, 
a Collection of Patterns 
for the present season, 
comprising the most 
.| wonderful assortment of 
Beautiful Designs and 
Colourings ina variety of 
SOFT WOOLS, Zephyr 
Cloths, Printed Satteens, 
and other Plain and 
Fancy Cotton and other 
Materials ever offered to 
the Public. Any length 
cut at Mill Prices. All 
Parcels over £1 carriage 
paid. Note the Address, 
and mention “Time” 
when writing. 

















The NEW PERFORATED TOJLET*or CURLING 


. PAPER & FIXTURE. 


This Paper is strongly re- 
commended for Family and 
Hotel Use, combining, as it 
does, great economy and 
neatness with protection to 
health. Once tried, always 
continued. One fixture will 
4/ 6 last a lifetime. 





One Koll, 

containing 
1000 Sheets 

Curling } 
Paper, with 














Nickel To be obtained of all Wholesale 

fixture. § Retail Chemists,Stationers, 

Or with Hairdressers & Perfumers ; 

bronze 12/- ov direct from the British 

fixture. Patent Perforated Paper Co. 

Rolls to }4/- Ltd., 12, Long Lane, West 
_ seal. “as Smithfield, London, E.C. 














BEETHAMS 
FRAGRANT 


FADR GROWER 


Is the best preparation for the Hair ever produced. 
It IMMEDIATELY ARRESTS FALLING OFF, 
nourishes and strengthens when weak or fine; and in 
Baldness or where the Hair is thin or short, or fallen 
in patches, its use will infallibly produce a Luxuriant 
growth of long Glossy Hair. It entirely removes and 
prevents all DANDRUFF, and imparts a Beautiful 
Lustre to the Hair. Warranted free from grease, 
dye, and all poisons. Bottles 2s. 6d., free for 25. 
9d., by the Sole Makers— 








M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 
CHELTENHAM. 











